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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue Constitutional army of Portugal has evaporated: its leaders 
have fled, no one knows whither, and the troops of Don Miguel 
are in possession of Oporto ; where the inhabitants are rejoicing 
in their loyalty, as if they had never heard of such a thing as the 
Provisional Junta. 

It was rumoured in the course of the week, that the Constitu- 
tional force had retreated to the North in a body; and some hopes 
were entertained that General Saldanha, Count Palmella, and 
others who had embarked in the Belfast steam-packet off Oporto, 
had designs of joining them in furtherance of some secret design. 
The Belfast steam-packet left Oporto on the 5th instant, and has 
not since been heard of *. No opposition whatever was offered at 
Oporto to the Miguelite forces. Vessels have arrived in this 
country since the entry, the passengers of which state, that there 
is every appearance of tranquillity. There is a disposition, in the 
last accounts from Lisbon, to ridicule the fears of the British mer- 
chants at Oporto: and in all probability it is the intention of the 
existing authorities to protect British persons and property as far as 
they have the power. ‘the accounts from Oporto, which a few days 
ago were filled with horror at the atrocious usurpation of Don 
Miguel, are now replete with adulation of his “ Majesty," and 
vituperation of a few Radicals, who, they aver, have lately been 
disturbing the peace in that quarter. 

* A gentleman who arrived by the mai! from Plymouth this morning, 


reports that a steam-vessel, supposed to be the Belfast from Oporto, was 
seen making for the harbour on Thursday evening. 





The Russian army has not made any considerable advance in 
point of distance: its direction, however, is a novelty, and gives 
a new turn to speculations upon its ultimate success. Instead of 
making for any of those passes by which the Russians have al- 
ways hitherto attempted to penetrate into Roumelia, it now ap- 
pears to be the intention of the Emperor to proceed by the coast, 
and thus pass along the shore where the chain of the Balkan ter- 
minates in the Black Sea. Ifthe Sultan, therefore, be assembling 
his torces at Shumla, as it is reported, he will find one division of 
the Russians in front proceeding towards the usual pass, and an- 
other behind him on the route to Constantinople. This novel plan 
has arisen out of the naval superiority of the Russians: it is ex- 
pected that a communication can be held between the army and 
the fleet, and that supplies which it would ohterwise be impossi- 
ble to procure, may thus be furnished. Many difficulties will pre- 
sent themselves in the way of the Russians: there are several 
places of considerable strength in this direction; the coast is des- 
titute of ports, and altogether of a dangerous character. 


It is stated in the Paris Papers dated July 16, that information 
has been received that the Sultan accepts the mediation of France 
and England, and that an Envoy from the Porte had set out for 
Corfu. 


The Lord High Admiral has been suddenly summoned to town 
from Portsmouth. . His arrival is supposed to have some con- 
nexion. with the intelligence that a considerable addition to the 
Russian naval force has sailed for the Mediterranean. 


There has been an insurrection in Colombia, headed by Pa- 
dilla, which Bolivar has succeeded in putting down. Twelve offi- 
cers, it is said, had been shot at Ocana. 


Tranquillity prevails in Mexico. The Mexican papers contain 
the speech of the President Victoria on the closing of the Session 
of Congress on the 21st of May. Among other topics, he states 
with confidence, that the exertions of Government to support the 
credit’ of the country will be henceforth effectual. 


_ The success of Mr. O'Connell's experiment, as far as it has gone, 
is encouraging his partizans to proceed on the same system of 


“* agitation.” ~The whole ministerial members for counties are now 
threatened with the fate of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. It has become 
the maxim that “continual agitation” is the only way to carry the 
Catholic question. - Agitation of that member, the tongue, is un- 
doubtedly kept up with great vigour: every Irish paper abounds 
with reports of eloquent speeches, 





Mr. SHEIL ON THE STATE oF IRELAND.—“‘ I do not hesitate to say, that 
in no page of history there will be discovered such an example of consoli- 
dated passion, and concentrated energy, and of systematized action, as is 
at this moment presented to the contemplation of every political observer, 
by the actual state of Ireland. From the palace of the proudest peer 
amongst us, to the lowest hovel of the meanest peasant in our marshes, 
one single undivided sentiment prevails. The language in which utter- 
ance is given to the national feeling is diversified, according to the condi« 
tions of those who employ it; but whatever may be the difference of 
phrase, I will venture to assert that there is but one great political thought 
which occupies all ranks and classes of our body. A man might well 
wager with a surety of success, that if he were to enter the mansion of 
the first nobleman of Ireland, and the abode of the humblest serf, he 
would find, that in the banquet-hall of the one, and at the potato-meal 
of the other, the wrongs of the country were equally the theme of fami- 
liar comment. But let me not omit one main and essential circumstance 
which constitutes the leading feature in the great incidents which are 
passing before us. Look at the Catholic priesthood (loud cheers.) Behold 
the flame which bursts from the altar—hearken to the voice which issues 
from the sanctuaries of religion, and addresses itself to the millions who 
bow down before the temple. The ministers of our church (so far from 
denying, I proclaim and make a vaunt of the awful fact) have put them- 
selves at the head of the population, and array and lead them on. An 
adversary, who reads the words which I now speak, may exclaim, ‘ This, 
at all events, is candid’ so it is, and in frankness there is much wisdom. 
For wherefore should we disguise that the clergy of Ireland have enlisted 
themselves in the cause of the country, and bear its standard? Let Pro- 
testants rail at this infusion of politics into religion, or religion into 
politics, as they will. The fact may be deplorable, but it is not the less 
awful; and statesmen should not expend their time (and moments have 
in this crisis become of value) in declaiming against the influence of the 
priesthood, but in considering the magnitude of that most important and 
momentous fact. The clergy were first swept away by the popular pas- 
sions, and afterwards became their guides. The priests (and they are 
citizens as well as priests) were pressed into the ranks, and then became 
the leaders of the people. When a priest complies with the popular will, 
he may direct and control it—but if he opposes it, his power is gone. Of 
this truth he had instances in the county of Clare. One or two of the 
Catholic clergy, friends and relatives of Mr. Fitzgerald, exhibited apathy 
in the national cause, and have become objects of execration and contempt. 
It would be easy to drive them from their altars. But whatever may be 
the origin of the profound sympathy which is experienced and manifested 
by the priesthood of Ireland, the fact itself is beyond all question, and 
with the fact alone, and not with the religionism of the matter (if I may 
coina phrase) I have to do. I speak of the factas a leading feature in 
this strange condition of things. Let Government look to it. The Irish 
people are not only organized, but that organization in all its details is 
minutely perfect. Every parish in Ireland has a captain at its head. 
When Candide arrives in Paraguay, he meets a reverend colonel and a 
reverend brigadier-general at every step. The array of the Jesuits was 
not better disciplined than ours. ‘Is it not strange (some one will say) 
that you tell usall this?’ I answer, I tell you this, that you may think 
well upon the pass to which you have brought the country, and that you 
behold the features of our political condition in all their strength. My 
argument isa simple one; the country isin a state of most dangerous 
organization, and the greater the peril, the more imperative the reason 
for a change of that system from which these results are derived. I there- 
fore draw away the veil ; I throw off all disguise. I put aside all sophisti- 
cation, and I bid the Government contemplate our condition, and look 
out a little into that future, of which the past and present afford such 
alarming omens. Where is all this to end? The public passions must 
be either retrograde, or stationary, or progressive. Will they be retro- 
grade? Will the tide which is now rushing on, but is not yet at full 
flood, go back—or is it not rather like that sea which ‘ feels no returning 
ebb?’ What man knows so little of human nature as to say, that the 
mind of Ireland will recede of itself from the point of agitation which it 
has reached? Is there any just reason so to think? Let us look a 
little back, and endeavour to find in what has already taken place, the 
means of calculating what is tocome. Ido not mean to traverse many 
years of retrospect. I refer merely to what we have all seen, and to 
events in which we have been ourselves the actors. During the last eight 
years what has happened? ‘The Catholic Association arose. Its first be- 
ginnings were humble indeed. We were not only derided by our enemies, 
but many a brother Roman was found to leap over those walls of mud, 
which the Romulus of the Association (if 1 may so call my friend) had 
constructed. But gradually the edifice which he was mainly instrumental 
instrumental in raising, was lifted into a nobler fabric. All classes of 
Catholics felt at last that it was only bya manifestation of national power 
that any thing useful for Ireland could be accomplished, -We became 
inseparably united. The Catholic rent was devised. (Loud cheers.) It 
was not barely money that was collected. A levy of generous sentiment 
was made upon the hearts of the people. It was a noble tax raised on the 
virtue of Ireland. Every man who paid his small contribution felt him- 
self affiliated with his countrymen, and it became a boast among the 
peasantry that they paid the Catholic rent. The effects of thisnational sub- 
scription were soon apparent. The tyrant landlord, and the corrupt 
magistrate, trembled before us. A system of protection was established, 
and we became the vindicators and redressers of the people. A remark- 
able event showed how much had been done in raising the moral 
character of Ireland. The elections of Waterford and Louth called up the 
spirit of the peasantry, and the Protestant aristocracy were in an instant 
overthrown. The simultaneous meetings, which I had the honour of 
suggesting, came next, and seven millions raised up their arms together. 
Let me not pause upon this great incident. It speaks enough in its own 
behalf, and requires no comment. I hurry over other inferior circum- 
stances, all of which, however, furnish illustration of the state of moral 
and political feeling which has been created amongst us, and I come to the 
great event which is now taking place. The election of Mr. O’Connell is 
the crowning and consummating incident, It has more than any other 
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developed our resources and our power, and given a deeper insight into 
the mind of Ireland.” 

Mr. O’Conne.t on HIMSELF AND HIs Son.— In the last publication 
of the Courier there are two calumnies which I think I ought to notice; 
both become the party they originate from, for they are both gross false- 
hoods. One is a repetition cf the gross invention, that I was bought by 
a silk gown to consent to the Wings. What ablockhead I was not to get 
it. (Cheers and laughter.) The other falsehood was invented for the occa- 
sion, that | had entered into a stipulation for my son. I would rather 
follow his hearse, much as I love him, much as I think he deserves that 
love. (Cheers.) It is not the erratic instinct of a parent’s affection that 
makes me think so, for he worked well at the late election. (Cheers). But 
I would rather follow his hearse to the grave—if I could draw my limbs 
after it—I would rather weep over his grave than that he should receive 
a single shilling of the money of the enemies of Ireland; or that I would 
stipulate for any advantage to him caused by my abandonment of the 
cause of my country. (Continued cheering.) No. It was a foul lie—a lia to 
serve the cause it was suited to, a genuine English Tory lie—a lie of the 
basest faction that ever enthralled or degraded England—a lie of the fac- 
tion that has debased England among the nations of Europe. For now 
do we first find war, and England dare not speak of it. No—The Courier 
itself now dare not talk of crushing Ireland. If it did the three per cents. 
would not be worth half-a crown. (Cheers.) The debt is our ally—it has 
raised the Tories to power; but it hangs in judgment overthem. The 
people of Ireland feel that their strength and security is in peaceful means 
—they will do that which I stated yesterday. Put a civil excommunica- 
tion upon the bad parties in both countries. The Dissenters and honest 
reformers, of which there are many, and many in England, are discon- 
tented with the Tory faction; and when I get over to Parliament, which 
will be about the seventh of next February, not only will deputations 
from every county in Ireland attend me there, but I will also have a de- 
putation from many of the towns andci iesof England. Some, Iam told, 
doubt the wisdom of my not going there immediately. It may be said I 
am losing the period for excitement. Jam not; for | promise The Courier 
that the spirit which now exists will not evaporate—it is not that kind 
which requires to be confined by a cork, and will then sputter forth and 
subside for ever—it is a rational spirit which fills the people of Ireland, 
and they will be deceived who think it may escape in thin air. It is 
not vox et preterea nihil. There is a voice to be sure; but it is raised from 
the sound conviction and firm persuasion of the people, that they are 
wronged, and that they may be righted, but by the only mode they will 
adopt—a constitutional course.” 


At the meeting in Dublin, where Mr. O'Connell—* M.P.” as 
the Irish papers always add—made his first appearance, and ut- 
tered the above words, he announced with triumph, that the “ Rent” 


for the week ending July 12th, amounted to two thousand seven 
hundred and four pounds. 


Mr. Valentine Blake, of Menlough Castle, has addressed the Galway 
electors, soliciting their votes at the election arising out of the advance- 
ment of their representative, Mr. James Daly, to the Peerage. He says 
that he will not, if elected, take the usual test oaths, and offers himself as 
the instrument whereby the important question as to the necessity of 
taking those oaths shall be decided.—Muayo Free Press. 

The Subletting Act is gradually reducing the forty-shilling freeholders 
in Ireland, and throwing the land into the hands of large farmers. Where- 
ever the tenantry are not numerous or violent enough to overawe the 
landlord, he is cautiously getting rid of them, and instances on every 
road occur of the poor man’s cabin being thrown down and fences levelled 


to make way for speculative graziers and extensive dairymen,—Morning 
Herald. 





Money Market.—City, SAturpay, Four o’ciock. 

The transactions in the money market during the last week have not 
been very important. The first price of Monday was 88 for Consols (in- 
cluding dividend), and a gradual advance took place till the price reached 
88% on Wednesday and Thursday, but yesterday it fell to 884. Although 
there have been a variety of rumours, some of them of a very trifling 
character, to account for these fluctuations, the real cause is to be found 
only in the state of the account, which terminates on Tuesday. The rise 
in the early part of the week was a continuance of the reaction which 
succeeded the fall of last week, and the subsequent fall is most probably 
owing to the operations of certain speculators for an advance, who, hav- 
ing bought largely have not found their speculations gratified to their full 
extent, and are now anxious to be relieved of their stock. On the whole, 
thetransactions of the Public or bona fide buyers and sellers have been pretty 
equally balanced—the supply of steck not exceeding the demand, nor 
yet falling short of it. It is still too early to judge of the effect of the 
reduction of the sum applied to the purpose of the Sinking Fund, but so 
long as the present abundance of money continues, any considerable fall, 
(in the absence of political causes) is hardly to be anticipated. Exchequer 
Bills and India Bonds have advanced in price, and now bear the enormous 
premium of 73 and 107. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been very unimportant, 
and with the exception of some fluctuations in Portugueze Stock arising 
out of the affairs in that country, there has been very little business doing 
indeed. The price of that Stock on Saturday last was 574; on Tuesday it 
had fallen to 534, and it is now abcut 56. 

The French Funds continue to advance, and some are of opinion, that 
that Stock is fast approachiug in public estimation tot he value of our 
own Funds. 

In South American bonds there is nothing new to mention. A mail 
arrived from Mexico this morning, bringing letters to the 3lst May, but 
no money, nor hopes of money, to the bond-holders. These bonds are 
about | per cent. lower. The accounts from the mining districts are said 
to be decidedly favourable, particularly to those belonging to the United 
and Bolunos Companies. The shares of the latter, which were lately at 
80 discount, were to-day done at 30 discount, 
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The King gave a grand entertainment yesterday at his favourite 
Windsor retreat. On Tuesday his Majesty paid a visit the giraffe, 
which, “ we are are happy to announce, is rapidly gaining strength.’ 

The Hous of Commons will adjourn on Monday to Friday, the 
25th; when, or on Saturday, the parliament will be prorogued. 

The people of Weymouth are rejoicing at an expected visit from 
Royalty in the approaching autumn. 

The new bridge at Kingston was opened on Thursday. The 
Duchess of Clarence, accompanied by Mrs. Pallmer, honoured 
the work by crossing in her carriage. 

The gallant soldier and historian of his countrymen’s achieve- 
ments, Major General David Stewart, has been appointed Gover- 
nor and Commander in Chief of the Island of St Lucia. 

Mademoiselle Mars takes her leave on Monday. 

Messrs. Laurent and Laporte have taken the King’s Theatre for 
another season. 

The improvements in Covent-Garden market are begun. 

The house of Baring has purchased a million acres of land in 
the province of Texas, a rich country in the north of Mexico. 

The 12,000/., expected to be raised in London, for Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s election, has dwindled down to 3007. 

Lord F, L. Gower, who vacated his seat for Sutherlandshire by 
accepting the office of Secretary for Ireland, was unanimously re- 
elected on the 7th instant. ‘ 

The ‘oldest inhabitants of Durham,” are blessing their stars 
at the unprecedented occurrence of having among them but one 
prisoner for trial at the Summer Assizes—and he is out on bail. 

lt appears, from the usual published returns, that the brewage 
of porter by the principal London houses during the last year has 
declined to the extent of eighty thousand barrels. For this alarm- 
ing degeneracy, the Herald assigns two causes, somewhat con- 
flicting in their nature—the increased use of ‘intermediate beer,” 
and the increased use of ardent spirits. We may name two others 
—the badness of the porter, and the augmented gentility of the 
population. 

The Chronicle of this morning gives a favourable bulletin of the 
health of Mr. Brougham, and accounts for his late comparative 
inactivity in public life. 

“We are glad to hear that Mr. Brougham has experienced great benefit 
from his Northern journey, and that there is every prospect of his being 
sufficiently recovered to discharge his professional duties at the Circuit. 
There is not the slizhtest foundation for the report so confidently circu- 
lated of Ministers having been in treaty with him for the Mastership of 
the Rolls. If Mr. Brougham spoke less lately in Parliament than usual, 
the cause, we are sorry to say, was the state of his health, which was 
much worse than he was willing to allow his friends to perceive. Because 
he possesses mote energy and activity than any other public man of the 
day, it seems to have been taken for granted, that if even for a short time 
he might be unable, in addition to his arduous professional labonrs, to 
take a prominent part in every Parliamentary discussion, this could 
only be accounted for by a change of sentiments. We trust the country 
air and the interval of leisure between the termination of the Assizes and 
the opening of the Courts in town, will restore to perfect health the pub- 
lic man who has done more, perhaps, than any man living, for the pro- 
motion of the best interests of his countrymen and of mankind.”—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

At the assizes at Abingdon, the man Brinklett, and the Hunts, have been 
tried for the murder of Lord Mount Sandford at Windsor, It was proved, 
on the part of the prosecution, that Brinklett kicked Lord Mount Sandford 
when lying on the pavement, and the Hunts appear to have been concerned 
with him and others in the affray. Evideice was adduced by the prisoners 
to show that the affair in which this melancholy accident occurred. had 
been commenced by the gentlemen visiters to Ascot Races. Brinklett, in 
his defence, allowed that he kicked somebody whom he did not know, but 
without any evil design. The Jury foun” the prisoners guilty of man- 
slaughter. The Judge (Vaughan) said, in order to mark the odious light 
in which such brutal scenes of violence were viewed by the law, he should 
extend Brinklett’s punishment to the utmost limits of the statute. Brinklett 
was sentenced to transportation for life, and the two Hunts each to seven 
years. 

We understand that Mr. Wyattville is to be knighted on the 12th of Au- 
gust— Morning Paper. 

So fond is Lord Anglesey of sailing and manceuvring small craft, that it 
is stated he has offered a wagerto a large amount, that he will Aimse/f sail 
his yacht, the Pearl, from Kingstown Harbour, round the light-ship and 
back, and without the assistance of any of his seamen.— Dublin Evening Post. 

The Marquess of Cleveland, when Lord Darlington, several years ago, 
purchased the borough of Tregony, for 20,000, and having little fur:her 
occasion, as he a few months ago imagined, for the continuance of all his 
borough interest, agreed to sell it; but before the purchase was completed 
new events occurred, and, among others, the surprising fact that the ¢ie 
deeds of the borough were missing. The offices of several respectable soli- 
citors have been ransacked without success.— Sherborne Mercury. 

Mr. O’Conne!l was the first to announce his return for Clare to the Ad- 
ministration, by franking his four first letters to the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Eldon, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Goulburn. — Limerick Chronicle. 

Law CHanaes In Scortanp.—A paragraph has appeared in several of 
our contemporaries, stating that Lord Eldin’s resignation has been accepted of 
that Sir James Moncrieff, Dean of Faculty, is to succeed to the vacant gown, 
and Mr. Jeffrey to be elected Dean of Faculty. Whether there is any 
foundation for the statement, as to Lord Eldin’s resignation, and Sir James 
Moncrieff being called to the Bench, we do not know; but should it prove 
to be correct, we have every reason to believe that Tae Soticiror-GENERAL 
will be put in nomination for the office of Dean of Faculty, and we doubt 
not he will be elected. — Edinburgh Evening Post. 

It was stated in the debate the other night on the Game Bill, that “his 
late Majesty’s table was supplied with bought game.” If this was so, we 
can only say the more the shame. What were royal gamekeepers paid and 
appointed for, if they could not find the late King a brace of pheasants any- 
where but in Leadenhall-market ?—Morning Heradd, 
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The Rev. Mr. , one of the most notorious and successful English 
gamblers in Paris, and who, in the space of two years, realized about 12,0002., 
has at length met with the fate which he so well merited, by what is called 
arun of ill luck at Rouge et Noir. The whole of his ill-gotten wealth has 
returned into the pockets of the coutractors.—A/orning Post. 

Harrow Scuoot.—The two scholarships for this year, after three days of 
examination, were awarded to Wentworth Huyshe, son of the Rev. Francis 
Huyshe, rector of Clist Heydon, in Devonshire, and Foster Bower Jodrell, 
son of Francis Jodrell, Esq., Henbury-hall, near Macclesfield. 

Our readers are aware, that when the experiment was lately made on 
board the Prince Regent, of firing her guns, the gingerbread work on her 
stern (a round one) fell off at the first broadside. We have heard—and 
have some reason to believe it true—that the ship actually caught fire: at 
all events. a fire-engine was despatched in great haste from Woolwich.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

A Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette wriies—“ 1 believe that the 
child bearing the words ‘ Naroteon, Empereur.’ inits eyes, is shortly to set 
out for the British Metropolis, I saw it the other morning, and am now 
convinced of the existence of the fact.” 

Madame Margat, the French aéronaut, lately ascended in a balloon, and 
at ten o’clock at night descended ina field near Ancenil, where she remained 
the whole night in a state of anxiety. In the morning the Mayor was about 
to commit her to prison for travelling without a passport, when fortunately 
the Procureur du Roi arrived on the spot, and took her under his protection 

At a veryearly hour on Thursday last, an elopement took place from West 
Teignmouth, Devon. The parties were married in Taunton (nearly sixty 
miles from Teignmouth) the same morning, and so great was the interest ex- 
cited on the occasion, that from 900 to 1,000 persons were in attendance at 
the church-yard, to catch a glimpse of the happy pair. The gentleman’s 
name is Caleb Mortimer Smyth: bis father is a clergyman, and resides near 
Winchester. The lady is a Miss Mary Rutherford Leigh, daughter of a gen- 
tleman who is at present living at Teignmouth. The officiating clergyman 
was from Hampshire, and a friend of the bridegroom.— Taunton Courier, 

On Sunday last, a young lady and gentleman (from the neighbourhood of 
Derby, we are informed) passed through Carlisle on a matrimonial trip to 
Gretna Green. The lady was young and beautiful. and apparently not more 
than seventeen years of age; the bridegrooma comely and well-proportioned 
youth. scarcely arrived at man’s estate. The parties had dreaded pursuit, 
and therefore drove with great rapidity. They left Manchester in a chaise 
and four, on Sunday morning, at six o’clock, and arrived at the coffee-house 
in Carlisle at five in the evening; having travelled 120 miles in eleven hours. 
including stoppages! They instantly set off for Gretna, and were back again 
at Carlisle about nine o’clock. On retiring to rest, the young gentleman de- 
clared that he had not had his boots off during the three preceding nights. 
At six o'clock on the following morning a gentleman named Lester (sup- 
posed to be a relation of the lady’s) arrived in pursuit: the parties had an 
amicable interview, and returned to Manchester that evening by the mail, 
booked in the name of Alsop.— Cardisle Patriot. 

As one of the steam-boais was setting off the other day to plough the bosom 
of Loch Ness, a lady on deck happened to be leaning over the side of the 
vessel. watching its progress, when she was thus admonished by a douse 
south country farmer on board.—“ Gudesake, Mem, keep back, or ye may 
fa’ o’er and lose your passage ”’—Jnverness Courier. 

A rich Jewess of St. Mary-Axe, who died on Friday sennight, made a 
singular will about a fortnight before. She has directed her body to be 
buried in Jerusalem ; and twelve of her friends (Jews), who are to accom- 
pany the body. are to have four hundred pounds each for their trouble, two 
on their departure, and the other two on their return to England, after 
executing their extraordinary commission. This will is to be literally 
obeyed. 

A few days ago, Mr. Fenning, father of the lamented Elizabeth Fenning, 
accidentally feli from the first floor window of Mr. Brooksbank, Doughty- 
Street. The poor man was much bruised, but preserved his life by falling 
between the water butts and the wall. 

Edward Lord, seventeen years of age, the son of the Rev. Dr. Lord, was 
unfortunately drowned in the river Rother, ut Northsam on Tuesday last. 


About three o’ clock on Monday morning, a young female plunged into 
the Thames at Waterloo Bridge, and was taken out apparently quite dead. 
By surgical aid, she soon recovered ; and stated that her name was Mary 
Anne James, that she was a native of South Wales, destitute of friends in 
London, and had eaten nothing for the last three days. 

On Wednesday evening, as three young men were rowing up the Thames, 
a little above Battersea Bridge, one of them fell overboard, and immediately 
sunk. In the course of half an hour his body was raised,—but too late for 
life. 

As a poor lime-burner, named Evans, residing at Milford, was sailing 
across the Haven with three of his children, a sudden squall overturned the 
boat, and all four perished. A wife, who is pregnant, and three children are 
left destitute. 

Eleven persons returning in a sail-boat from the fair of Carrigaholt perished 
in the Shannon, ou the 4th instant, the bark having swamped when attempt- 
ing to gain the creek on a tack. The bodies of eleven victims were found 
next morning on the slob at low water. 

A fire broke out on the Greenfield estate, in Jamaica, on the Ist of May, 
which destroyed all the buildings, with the exception of the overseer’s house 
and the hospital. About two thirds of the negro houses were also consumed 


On Monday night last, some miscreants poisoned the fish in a pond near 
to Ringmer Church. called Howell’s Pond, belonging to the lord of the 
manor, Nearly 2001b. weight of fine carp were found floating dead upon 
the surface of the water the following morning.—Sussea Advertiser. 

On Tuesday, the lightning entered the house of William Dowell, in Alfred- 
street, Stepney, as he sat at diuner with his wife and six children. It first 
penetrated through the window, next shattered a partition, then destroyed 
the contents of a cupboard, and finally reached Dowell, who died immedi- 
ately after the shock. The body was streaked and spotted by the awful visi- 
tation. 


A woman has been committed to Horsham goal, charged with an attempt 
to poison her husband at Mayfield, by administering a quantity of blue stone 
in a black currant pudding, which she had se:.t into the fields for his dinner, 
and having eat of which, he was suddenly taken ill, and continued for some 
time in a precarious state, though we believe he is now out of danger— 
Sussex Advertiser, 





A labouring man named Brumage, having been drinking rather freely on 
Tuesday week, unknown to any person, went to sleep in ahay-loft. On the 
following Sunday afternoon, several individuals being in the stable under- 
neath the hay-lott, heard a voice faintly exclaiming from above, ‘* Help me 
out, help me out.’ Assistance was immediately rendered, and the man that 
had been missing ever since Tuesday night, was taken out from among the 
hay, being so weak at the time that he could not rise without assistance, His 
appearance bespoke a woful change, his face having fallen in, and his eyes, 
when brought to the light, began to glare similar to the eyes of a ferret. 
A quantity of hay was put into the loft on Wednesday, while he was asleep, 
but it seems it did not disturb him.—Letcester Herald. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a shocking occurrence has happened. A _ gentle- 
man named Hawksworth, clerk to Messrs. Mamott and Co., had entered into 
an engagement with a young lady, aged eighteen, also of Ashby; the wed- 
ding-dress was provided, and the day appointed, but alas! her father would 
not give consent. On Monday, Hawksworth took a quantity of poison, but 
not sufficient to cause his death: while it was operating upon him, he went 
several times to see the lady, and on his return, he shot himself dead— 
Stockport Advertiser. 

Sen. Huerta, it appears, left his home with a guitar under his arm, when 
a boy, in consequence of the harsh treatment of his father, who is a person 
of some rank in Spain. He has since encountered “ perils by land and 
perils on the waters,” having been in most of the West India Islands, (in 
some of which he gave a concert fo the blacks.) in Mexico and tie United 
States of North America, and also in Egypt, and different parts of the Medi- 
terranean. It is not many weeks since he fought a duel with Monsieur La- 
barre, harpist to the King of France, on account of some musicad quarrel. 
He is now only in his five-and-twentieth year— Vorning Paper. 

The late storms of hail and rain have done great mischief in the country, 
particularly in the North. The Manchester and Newcastle papers contain 
long accounts of inundations, At Stockport, the premises of Mr. Marsland 
were uudermined, and a part of the building fell into the water, carrying with 
it about a thousand pieces of calico and other property. Great has been the 
destruction of hay, corn. and potatoes. The eastern parts of York-bire, par- 
ticularly near the Humber, have snffered severely; some hundred acres of 
hay and corn have been inundated, and several fields of hay, ready to be car- 
ried, as well as those cut, have been swept away. The corn-fields present 
the appearance of having been rolled over, 

Hait.—A storm, which, for violence, was totally unprecedented within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, passed over the town and neighbour- 
hood of Taunton on Tuesday la-t. The damage which it has done is almost in- 
calculable. At Brymore House, the seat of Lady Hales, nearly 600 panes of 
glass were broken in the conservatory, hothouse, &c.; and hailstones, or 
rather cakes of ice, were picked up which measured three inches in diameter. 
At the Shoulder of Mutton inn, on the Bristol road, but two panes of glass 
were left unbroken in the whole house ; the principal part of the meadows 
were under water, and the uncarried hay was seen floating about in them. 
One farmer at Pawlett, near this p'ace, has sustained a loss by the fury of 
the storm to the amount of five hundred pounds: and another in the same 
parish three hundred pounds, the corn and beans being either levelled with 
the ground, or cut off from their stems by the hailstones.— Taunton Courier. 

HurRIcaANE IN THE MAuRITIUS AND Loss OF THE GeorGEe CANNING. — 
Extract of a letter from Port Louis, Mauritius, dated the 10th of March. On 
the morning of the 6th of March, the appearance of the weather was very 
threatening, and the gradual falling of the barometer led us to expect that 
we were about to be visited by a hurricane, and the event justified our worst 
fears, for before sunset the work of devastation had begun, and continued, 

without intermission, till midnight. The destruction, as is usual in hurri- 
canes, has beeu considerable to houses. cattle, crops, &c.; but I believe, 
happily, no lives were lost on shore. The shipsin the harbour being but few 
in number, by timely preparation, have not experienced much injury ; but 
I regret to say that a different fate awaited the George Canning, of 426 tons, 
Captain James Clark, which had arrived the preceding day from Calcutta, 
with a cargo of rice, &c., and for the want of a bill of health was riding three 
days’ quarantine of observation at the BellBuoy. At noon she was observed 
sending down top-gallant masts, and it would appear had rode well at an 
anchor until about eight o’clock, p.m., at which time the hurricane was at 
its height, when the captain, being desirous of availing himself of the wind 
being off shore, to proceed to sea, ordered the chain cable to be slipped, and 
the fore-topmast stay-sail to be hoisted. Unfortunately, at this moment, she 
was caught in a squall by a sudden shift of wind, which laid her head on 
shore, and before she could wear, or be brought under any command, she 
ran on shore with great violence on the western entrance of the Grand River, 
and shortly after broke in two. Her stern is now lying nearly two miles 
from the forecastle, and all who were in the after part of the vessel (Captain 
Clark, the second mate, surgeon, the carpenter, three passengers, two ser- 
vants, and six seamen) have lost their lives. Those who had the good for- 
tune to be on the fore part of the vessel (which remained stationary, owing 
to the force with which she struck the ground) were preserved until morning, 
when they Janded on a raft.” 

Oxstetric Sc1eNcE —Means have been discovered, by the application of 
galvanism duringa painful and protracted labour, to ascertain positively 
whether or not there will be a still-birth — Paris Journal. 

Preservation oF LeEcuEs.—A wooden tub, furnished with a stop-cock, 
and large enough to contain sufficient water for 500 leeches, should be pro- 
cured. It is to be half filled with the mud from the lake or pond whence 
the leeches have been taken, and two or three roots of the Florence Iris are 
to be set in the mud. The leeches are very fond of this plant. The usual 
precautions as to change of temperature, &c., are to be observed; the water 
is tobe changed slowly, and the fresh water added by means of a funnel 
descending to the bottom of tne vessel. This was the method adopted by 
Mr. Chatelain, and is followed in most of the French Hospitals. —Lancet. 


Reticton aMonc THE Lawyers.—Sometime ago, a person, with his 
agent, appeared before one of the Judges in the Court of Session; to be sworn 
upon the Holy Evangelists, a form of administering an oath not common in 
Scotland. When the Judge desired the agent to bring the inspired volume, 
he hurried to the libraries, and sought in vain fora Bible; but, to the credit 
of this honourable profession, and most respectable class of the community, 
no such work was to be found either in the library of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, or in that of the Society of Writers to the Signet, the two most exten- 
sive in Scotland. We are glad, however, to be able to state, that the course 
ofjustice is not likely, in futace, to be impeded by a similar occurrence, for, 





the deficiency, we understand, is now supplicd,—Zdinburgh Evening Pos 
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Fasnronase Parties—On Sunday, the Duke of Cumberland dined with 
Earl Bathurst. The Marquis of Cleveland gave a grand dinner to the Duke 
of Sussex and Prince Leopold. On Monday, the Earl of Mansfield gave a 
grand entertainment to Prince Leopold at Caen Wood. Lady Lyndhurst 
entertained a large and distinguished party. The Duke of Cambridge dined 
with the Earl of Clarendon. On Tuesday the Duchess of Kent gave a grand 
dinner to the Duke of Cambridge, and a select party of the nobility. Lord 
Wn. Poulett entertained the Duke of Sussex. Lady Barbara Ponsonby had 
an assembly. On Wednesday, Mr. Secretary Peel entertained the Cabinet 
Ministers at dinner. The Earl of Chesterfield gave a dinner to Prince Leo- 
pold, and had afterwards a numerous evening party. On Thursday,the Duke 
of Wellington gave a dinner to the Duke of Cambridge and Prince Leopold. 
Lord Hill, as Commander of the Forces, gave a splendid dinner to about 
twenty military officers of distinction. Lady Anne Becket gave a brilliant 
assembly at Stratford House. On Friday, the Duke of Cambridge dined with 
the Duke of Sussex at Kensington Palace. The Duchess of St. Alban’s gave 
a splendid ball and supper. The Duke of Grafton entertained a distinguished 
party at dinner, The Earl of Clarendon gave a dinner to the Marquis of 
Cleveland, and a large party. 

Ettnam Patace.—The present state of Eltham Palace, concerning 
which a conversation took place in the House of Lords during the week, is 
described in this extract from Mr. Hunt’s Designs for Parsonage Houses, 
&c. “ The great hall in which Edward III. held two Parliaments, and in 
his thirty-eighth year gave a princely reception to John, King of France, 
who had been his prisoner in England, and then came over to visit him at 
Eltham, is now used as a barn, and suffering constant mutilations from the 
jarring action of a threshing-machine, from neighbouring maid-servants, who 
require soft free-stone for whitening their hearths, and from ‘ Gothic’ visitors 
frequently taking home fragments—purposely made—of the exquisitely 
carved ornaments, as memorials of their travels to King John's Barn,” 

The harvest in the Midland Counties will be this year later than usual. 
Many meadows remain yet uncut, and much of what hay has been cut, is 
destroyed by the heavy rains, and some carried away by the floods. The 
wheat crop promised well, but many of the best fields have been lodged by 
the rains, and it will require some fine weather to raise them. The bean 
crop is excellent. The face of the country is as green as in the middle of 
June.—Morning Herald. 

Deata tn THE StiNc or A Bez.—Last week a man of the name of Taylor, 
residing at Glenlednock, Perthshire, was stung by a bee in the face. For 
some time no remarkable symptom was apparent, except that the inflamma- 
tion which followed was attended with an unusual sensation of itching. This, 
however, soon brought on an uninterrupted fit of sneezing, which proved so 
painful and distressing to the poor man, that his family became alarmed, and 
sent off one of his sons to Comrie, for the attendance of a medical gentleman. 
In the mean time the fit increased with such obstinacy, that the poor sufferer 
soon sunk under it, and died in the utmost agony, before any relief could be 
afforded him. He has left a wife and family — Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

The check-weavers of Wigan, about fourteen weeks since, turned out in 
consequence of the Jowness of their wages ; and notwithstanding the incon- 
venience and misery which they must have endured by taking such a step, 
they have expressed their determination to persevere until they accomplish 
their object, if they should remain out of work until Christmas.— Manchester 
Herald, 

On Sunday morning, a whale of large dimensions was thrown ashore on a 
part of the rocky coast about half a mile south of Dunbar. The animal was 
dead when discovered, and one of its jaw bones was broken. It is about 50 
feet in length, and, as near as could be judged, eight or ten feet in depth from 
the back to the belly, so that Jonah, as our informant expresses It, might find 
room to say his prayers within it in a proper position. The span of the tail, 
or the distance from one extremity to the other, is 15 feet. The colour is 
dark, and the back and sides are prettily striped, from which, and from other 
circumstances, our informant (who is, however, no naturalist) thinks it is the 
Balzna Boops, or pike-headed whale. Thousands have gone to see the huge 
animal, which hasindeed become a subject of great speculation in more ways 
than one. The writers particularly are divided in opinion as to the party to whom 
the deodand falls ; some thinking so great an animal must needs be a royal 
fish, and go to enrich the privy purse—while others hold that it belongs to 
the proprietrix of the soil, the Duchess of Roxburgh. A circumstantial state- 
ment of the case has been sent off the King’s counsel, who will no doubt take’ 
due care of his Majesty’s interest —Scotsman. 


Mivuiner’s Arrrentices—An Inquisition was taken on Friday evening 
at the sign of the Argyll Arms, Agyll-street, before Mr. Higgs, the coroner, 
on view of the body ofa girl, aged only nineteen years, named Catharine 
Aram. Mr. John Hartup stated, that the deceased had been in his employ- 
ment about five weeks; her business was to make up ladies’ dress caps, 
veils, and other fancy articles of female attire. When she came to him she 
said she had just left a fashionacle Magazin des Modes, in Beak-street, 
Regent-street, where she had served her time. She and the rest of the ‘young 
ladies were, upon particular occasions, obliged to sit up the whole of the 
night ; and finding thather constitution was not adequate to the labour im- 
posed on her, she was determined to leave the situation. Witness agreed to 
take her at a salary of 15/.a year, board and lodging. She had not been 
there long, when she was attacked with an hysterical fit; about ten days 
after that, she had a similar attack, and complained of a sick head-ache, 
which produced considerable bodily weakness, and witness sent her home to 
her family. About a week before her death she returned to her employ- 
ment. On Thursday evening about six o’clock, she rose from the tea-table, 
and went up stairs to her chamber to wash her hands previous to resuming 
her work. Witness had occasion to go past her door in a few minutes 
after, when he observed the unfortunate girl lying upon the floor; 
she was quite dead. Witness kept three other young ladies in his 
establishment, and all were at present in good “health. Foreman, 
“ What hours do your young women work, Mr. Hartup ?” Mr. : Har- 
tup, “ From eight in the morning, till ¢en at night.”’—Foreman, “ Four- 
teen hours: that is certainly too much for any female to bear.’—Mr. 
Hartup, “It is not hard work, Sir, that they are employed upon.’—Fore- 
man, “ Perhaps not. I am not looking at the labour, but at the confinement, 
which of necessity must bring on disease. It is too long for any female to 
work.” —Others of the jury acquiesced in the opinion of their foreman.—Mr. 
Hartup said, that his situation was much easier than the one the deceased had 
left, as she had told him she had frequently worked eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four,—Mr. John Hunter Nicholson, surgeon, of Conduit-street, was 











of opinion that her death was occasioned by a determination of blood to the 
head.—After some observations from the jury, they agreed to return a ver- 
dict—“ That the deceased died from natural causes, by the visitation of God.’’ 


The first railway coaeh constructed in Scotland for the conveyance of 
passengers, made a trial journey in the neighbourhood of Airdrie, on Tuesday 
sennight. It is dragged by one horse, and is to ply on the Kirkintilloch 
railways in carrying passsengers to boats on the canal. It is meant to carry 
twenty-four passengers, but started in high style with no less than forty 
within and without.—Caledonian Mercury. 

Pustic Burtpines or THE Metrororts.—The evidence taken before the 
Committee on the Office of Works is amusing, though unfortunately too long 
for us to publish—even if all our readers would take an interest in the details 
of the squabbles of architects, and the process by which bad designs for build- 
ings are made worse. Among other things, there is an amusing game of 
cross-purposes between Mr. Decimus Burton aud Mr, Nash, concerning the 
triumphal arch at the end of the garden of Buckingham House, near Hyde 
Park. Mr. D. Burton, it seems, built the arch by order of the Commissioners 
of Woods, in order to form an entrance to the King’s garden. Just within 
this entrance, Mr. Nash, who has the planning of the garden, places a reser- 
voir, which Mr. D. Burton pronounces to be an unsightly object. When 
Mr. Nash is questioned on this subject, he says he ‘never understood that 
the triumphal arch was to have anything to do with the gardens—he does 
not know by whose authority it was ordered—that there is no entrance to 
the Palace on that side nor ever was, and it was never intended there should 
be? What in the world the arch has jo do we are ignorant. If his Majesty 
indeed chooses to have a new road made—to make two sharp turns, and 
go a hundred yards about for the sake of going through the triumphal arch, 
reconciling the conflicting plans of his architects, and having a view of the 
unsightly reservoir, he may get into Constitution Hill through the grand en- 
trance, instead of going the shorter road which is to be open to his subjects. 
The ‘royal road’* which an ancient geometrician alluded to cannot, we pre- 
sume, have been of this kind.— G/obe. 

Tue Cooxine Apparatus or Eart Manners AT Tooresspy.—One patent 
roaster with sliding frame and lift off spit hooks, 26 inches square, 34 inches 
deep ; will hold six very large joints of meat, heated by a small fire under- 
neath with double doors. <A kitchen stove, the fire 3 feet 6 inches wide, with 
double bright spit-racks to draw out; two boilers to hold 75 gallons each ; 
one for hot water to serve at about thirty yards distance, the other to cook 
with by steam twenty inches across the front, with steam pipes and valves, 
cocks for steam and water, cast iron slips and arch plate to face all the inside 
with a steam table, four feet wide by six feet long. Four large double 
steamers four large single steamers. One large single steamer for fish; one 
large steamer for turbot; a metal table for steamers to stand upon, 31 inches 
high, 36 inches wide, by 15 feet long. Twelve charcoal stoves in metal, 3 
feet 6 inches wide, by 10 feet 6 inches long, with fronts, doors, &c. neces- 
sary fora reserve of charcoal. A hot table to boil and fry upon, 3 feet wide 
by 5 feet long. A handsome black smoke jack, with two horizontal and 
perpendicular motions. The whole to occupy a space of 75 feet long by 6 
feet high, and weighing, altogether, nearly six tons. We understand, that 
this immense cooking apparatus is calculated to supply a warm dinner to 
upwards of one thousand persons— Sheffield Iris. 

An epidemic disorder has broken out at Marseilles, which at one time 
carried off from 35 to 40 individuals daily. Its violence, however, has abated. 

Lawsvits TRANSFERRED TO THE Courts BELOW.—At the funeral of an 
advocate, which took place lately at Munich, when the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, a man approached and threw into it, with many oaths, the 
deeds of a lawsuit, that the defunct might finish in hell the process which 
had caused ruin upon earth, 

The French thieves seem to be much more open than their English 
brethren to the shame of exposure. A few days since, au account was 
given of a bookseller’s clerk cutting his throat when charged with theft ; 
and a more recent Paris journal meutions a similar suicide by a person taken 
in the act of theft in the Rue de la Seine. The journalist bestows great 
praise ou this delicate susceptibility of character. 

In a work lately published in Paris on the Monomania of Theft, a singular 
case is mentioned by M. Esquirol, a physician. This gentleman had a pa- 
tient, who, at the age of 55, suddenly acquired a propensity to steal the silver 
spoons and forks wherever he dined; but as he was never unattended, the 
property was always taken from him on the following day and returned to 
the owners. Determined to conquer this propensity if he could, M. Esquirol 
having at dinner with his patient a numerous company, detected him in the 
act of stealing a spoon, and publicly exposed him at the table. From that 
hour the propensity to steal entirely left him. 

Two men were a few days ago sentenced by the Correctional Tribunal of 
Fontainbleau to ten months’ imprisonment, for having wantonly caused the 
death of nineteen persons. The accused, while driving the horses which 
were dragging a barge in the Seine, contrived to make the rope dip on the 
water, with a view of wetting a pleasure party of twenty-five persons, in a 
boat, going toa féte at Momery. The frolic, however, was a fatal one; for 
the boat was upset, and nineteen out of twenty-five were drowned. Fifteen 
of them were girls under eighteen years of age. 

Frencn Criminat Carenpar, 1827.— From a report by Count 
Portalis, Keeper of the Seals, on the administration of criminal justice, it 
appears that last year the number of persons brought to trial before the 
Courts of Assize in all France was 6,929, and of persons outlawed, 345, 
being 59 short of the previous year. Of these 6,929, there were condemned 
4,236, and acquitted 2,693. The capital condemnations amounted to 109 ; 
the sentences of hard labour for life, 317; of hard labour for a specified 
time, 1,062 ; of solitary confinement, 1,223 ; and of imprisonmeut, 1,446. 
Out of the 109 persons capitally condemned, 76 were executed. M., de 
Portalis states, that 98 per cent. of those sentenced for the most .dangerous 
crimes, profit by the first punishment, and retnrn to society improved in 
principles and habits. The most of the relapses are in the case of the con- 
demnations for theft. 639, accused afresh, have been prosecuted for 
crimes of the same nature as those which were the ground of their first con- 
demnation, viz. for rape, or attempts against modesty, 1; infanticide, 1; 
cutting and maiming, 16 ; association of malefactors, 1; fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, 1, forgery,5; coining, 1; theft, 631.” With respect to the Cor- 


rectional Tribunals, 115,488 judgments have been rendered, 6,416 more 
than in 1826. The number of persons put upon trial was 171,146. Of 
these 25,980 were acquitted, and 145,166 condemned to imprisonment or 
fine, 
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Tue Ororto Brockape.—Letters have been received from Paris, in 
which it is stated, on good authority, “ That the French Ministry have as- 
sured the Chargé d’Affaires of Don Pedro IV. in that city, they will not ac- 
knowledge the Blockade of Oporto, because they conceived that it emanated 
rom an authority actually unknown to all the powers of Europe, and that 
it was in manifest contravention of the law established and recognised by 
France.” 

THE POLICE OF LONDON. 

‘On Monday, Earl Ferrers appeared at Marlborough Street to prefer a 
charge against three boys, named Pierce, Whittel and Millett, for having 
picked his pocket of his snuff-box, in Berkeley Square, on Thursday after- 
noon. It appeared that some persons watched these boys, and saw them 
hanging about his Lordship, and thea suddenly make off. When asked to 
feel in his pockets, he found that the lads had taken everything out of them, 
that happened to be in: viz., a wooden snuff-box, anda handkerchief, The 
case was clear; but his Lordship refused to be bound over to prosecute. 
Mr. Roe, however, insisted upon the necessity for it ; and in case of his con- 
tinuing to refuse, threatened to commit him to the Tower. His Lordship, 
however, made all kinds of excuses—such as that he was going into Leices- 
tershire. Mr. Roe told him that his expenses should be paid, and that he 
would only lose two days. It then appeared that his Lordship did not care 
for money, but expected to have the gout : the Magistrate could if he pleased 
commit the boys"for rogues and vagabonds, and relieve him from all further 
trouble. His Lordship also pleaded his peerage, which he alleged put it out 
of the mag’strate’s power to bind him over; and offered to go and procure 
Lord Tenterden’s opinion to the same effect. Mr. Roe remained firm. His 
Lordship declared “that no power upon earth should compel him to prose- 
cute, and that if the magistrate committed him hé would bring him before 
the House of Lords.” The noble earl then complained that the constables 
had compelled him to go to the watchouse against his inclination, and sign 
the charge against the prisoners; “ but take care, fellows,’ added his Lord- 
ship, “that I dont bring you on your knees before the House of Peers.” 
Mr. Roe consented that the boys should be remanded till Lord Tenterden’s 
opinion could be had. On Thursday, Lord Ferrers appeared again at the 
office, with the opinion, not of Lord Tenterden but of Mr. Charles Phillips: 
he confessed he had been wrong, and allowed himself to be bound over; 
refusing, however, to swear positively either to the hour of the theft, or the 
value of the box, and stating that he was sure of having the gout at the trial, 
and expressing his intention of sending up a servant in his stead with a 
physician’s certificate. 

A pauper was brought before the Lord Mayor, on Friday, for throwing 
his wooden leg among the members of the Committee of the parish of Ald- 
gate, while they were taking his complaint against the overseers into consi- 
deration, As he refused to buckle on the leg again, the overseers were 
obliged to bring him to the Mansion-House in a coach. The Lord Mayor 
(to the defendant)—“ Why, how could you suppose that the way to obtain 
favours from the Committee was by throwing wooden legs at them?” (Loud 
laughter.) The Pauper—“ My Lord, the leg they gave me was made for a 
man who was a foot and a half shorter than me, and I could not wear it by 
no means, I went so up and down with it.””. The Lord Mayor—* But you 
should not have abused them—I am sure they seem disposed to serve you 
if you only act respectfully.” The Pauper—“ Why, you see, my Lord, I 
am willing to work, but how can I work, if as how I can’t walk’? The 
Officer declared that the defendant had gone upon the leg for three weeks, 
without complaining, and that it appeared to be a very unexceptionable sort 
ofaleg. The Lord Mayor interceded for the man with the overseers; and 
addressing him, said, “ Defendant, I have prevailed upon the parish to put 
you once more upon your legs properly ; and let me entreat you never to 
throw away an old leg until you get anew one.”—(Loud laughing.) 

For the last fortnight the parishes of St. Paul, Covent-garden, and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, have carried on a warm controversy as to which of them 
were bound te take upon them the burden of a dangerous madman, who had 
become one of their casual poor. It appeared that the unhappy object of 
this controversy had formerly been in St. Martin’s workhouse, but had been 
dischaged from thence. About a fortnight ago, he was sent from the work- 
house of Clerkenwell, and on that very day found his way into St. Martin’s 
watchhouse, in consequence of breaking some windows in St. Martin’s- 
lane. When brought before Mr. Halls at Bow-street, the parish officers of 
St. Martin’s represented that he belonged to St.James’s, Clerkenwell, and 
thither Mr dal.s divected two of his officers to convey him. The people at 
Cle:kenwall, however, refu-ed to receive him; and when the officers 
biought him back. instead of lodging him, as they ought to have done, in St. 
Martin’s watchnouse, they lodged him in the watchhouse of St. Paul's. 
Co-vent-garden. This mistake it was that gave rise to the contention. Un- 
fortunately on tiie following day Mr. Halls left town, and the unhappy man 
ha. since been kept in a state of the utm st misery in one of the ceils in St. 
Paul's w tcuhouse, without anything to lie upon except the boards. From 
the evidence of the unfortunate man’s relations, it appeared that his real 
settlement is at Edwiustone, in Nottinghamshire, where he lived for four 
years in the capacity of baker in the family of Lord Manvers. He was 
previously, however, in the service of Lord Petre, whose sun (the Hon. 
Mr. Petre) has come forward in his behalf, and in additionto supplying him 
with nutriment, has provided him with medical assistance, and insured his 
reception into Bedlam on Thursday next, provided the officers of either of 
the parishes will sign the requisite certificates stating the man to be mad. 
This the officers objected to do, lest, in case of the man’s death, the parish 
should be called on to bury him. Mr. Halls ended tbe matter, by ordering 
his instant removal to St. Martin's parish. 

A rir Writer For tke Literary Periopicats. — William Dawson, a 
young man whose appearance denoted the extreme poverty, was carried to 

3uldhall on Monday, charged with lurking about the Temple as a mendi- 
cant, and delivering begging letters to the residents. One of these letters, ad- 
dressed to ** Mr. C. Jones, Esq.” was read in Court, and was much admired, 
as the production of “ a young man well versed in all classical pursuits of 
ancient and modern literature,” and who had “ written for nearly all the 
literary periodicals —the New Monthly, the Atheneum, the Spirit of the 
Age, the Mirror, the Olio, &c.” The exordium was as follows :—* Sir, it 
is with the utmost importance and deep regret, I now take the liberty of 
writing to you these few lines, merely, I add, to explain to you at once with 
the veal uature of my distress, of which I have no doubt will baffle all de- 
scription that ever manifested itself in writing.” The writer proceeds, in the 
same classical way, to state that he is by profession a clerk or law-writer ; 
that owing to the badness of the times, he is “ quite, quite destitute of 





having in his possession a single halfpenny;” that “ nothing can be more 
shocking, or more worse,”’ than being at times in danger of starvation, and 
that “ of all evils now existing in the world, poverty absolutely beats them 
all: in short, poverty, toa man of genius and talents, brings him to a state 
bordering on that of madness—lo! misery, ruin, despair, and findy—in the 
end—I add death.” There was a great deal more about the nature of po- 
verty in general, and his poverty in particular, concluding with a request 
that Mr. Jones would favour him with a “ positive answer and final result in 
reply,” and “ overlook the defects in his letter, as it was written in very 
great haste and unpunctuated.” 





THE PARLIAMENT. 


Foreign Rexations.—Lord Holland, having ascertained that 
it was not the intention of Ministers to ask for a vote of credit, or 
to offer any voluntary explanation of the foreign relations of the 
country, obtained an attendance of the Peers on Wednesday;-the 
dies non ; when his Lordship made a regular speech on the affairs 
of Russia, Turkey, Greece, and Portugal, respecting which no in- 
formation had been communicated to Parliament since the com- 
mencement of the session, though most important, he might 
almost say calamitous changes, had intervened. He thought it un- 
fitting that Parliament should separate without showing that we 
did not view these events with indifference. His motion, simply 
requesting information, reflected no shadow of censure on the 
Government; at the same that he must in candour declare his 
opinion, that the unbounded confidence which Parliament reposed 
in the present Government might prove unfavourable to the in- 
terests of the community. 

First, as to the affairs of the East. A long time had elapsed 
since the signature of the glorious treaty of the 6th of July, founded 
on the protocol of St. Petersburg ; several changes in the situation 
of affairs had since taken place; France, Russia, and even Turkey, 
had explained to their people the state of their relations with other 
countries ; England alone—the Government of England, “ stands 
like the little dog in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and says not 
a word.” There were indications of a difference of opinion between 
the Powers. France and Russia had sent out money to the Greeks, 
though England objected. It was understood at the time of signing 
the Treaty, that if the Greeks accepted it, and the Turks did not, 
consuls should belsent to Greece ; France and Russia had sent con- 
suls to Greece, England had sent no consuls. Lord Holland main- 
tained that force must have been contemplated from the beginning, 
if Turkey did not submit, otherwise Britain had acted insincerely, 
and dishonourably towards Russia, in inducing her by the proto- 
col of St. Petersburg, to surrender her rights of glory and aggran- 
dizement. To say that Englapd intended merely to mediate and 
remonstrate, and then, if Turkey would not listen, to withdraw like 
a dog with its tail between its legs, was inconsistent with the pre- 
amble of this protocol, which invoked the names of religion and 
humanity—names which admit not of half measures, and which 
must be defended at all hazards and in all events by those who 
pretend to advocate them. If we were engaged honestly, manfully, 
and straightforwardly, to accomplish the objects held out as in- 
dispensable in the protocol and treaty, nothing could give more 
force to our representations in Constantinople, confidence to our 
allies, or sympathy throughout the world, than an unreserved 
communication on the subject by his Majesty's Government to 
Parliament. For this purpose, Lord Holland moved for copies of 
treaties and conferences, to show the actual position of all the 
parties; and in consequence of what had been said on the first 
day of the session about “alliance” with Turkey, he called for 
the production of any treaties concluded between Great Britain 
and that Power since February 1809, and of “ all such despatches 
from his Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople as relate to en- 
gagements made by word of mouth for mutual defence and sup- 
port with any of the diplomatic agents of the Sublime Porte since 
January 1809.” 

‘*T should really,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ have thought it almost ludicrous 
to suppose that any engagement or alliance could be formed between two 
states by word of mouth, had it not been for what I understand has been 
said by a noble viscount opposite (Lord Strangford) who has had ample 
opportunities of judging of the fact, asto the accuracy of the Sublime 
Porte, and its fidelity in fulfilling even its parole engagements. I cer- 
tainly was very much surprised to be told that the noble viscount has said, 
that there are traditional agreements between Turkey andthis country; and 
that Mussulmans were so superior to Christians in their love of truth 
and adherence to their engagements, that he would trust to what a Turk 
said with more confidence than he would to a Christian’s oath. Really, 
my Lords, I think that the noble viscount’s experience must contradict, 
and pretty strongly contradict, thisdeclaration. When the noble viscount 
first went to Constantinople, all relations between Russia and the Porte 
were suspended. Great Britain, Austria, and the other powers of Europe, 
were exceedingly anxious that those relations should be renewed. When 
the Emperor Alexander was applied to on the subject, he answered that 
he had no objection whatever to renew those relations ; but that after the 
manner in which his ambassador, Baron Strongonoff, had been compelled 
to quit Constantinople, he could not, in honour, send any diplomatic 
agent to the Porte, unless the amende honorable were previously made to 
him. Upon that the noble viscount entered into a negociation, which it 
is but justice to him to say, he conducted with great ability; and sug- 
gested to the Reis Effendi a great number of concessions to Russia, in the 
propriety of all of which the Reis Effendi finally acquiesced. Pleased 
with the successful issue of this discussion, the Emperor Alexander took 
advantage of these proffered concessions, and sent a diplomatic agent, M. 
Minciachi, to Constantinople to receive them. M. Minciachi was some- 
what surprised to find, that after several weeks, and even several months 
residence in Constantinople, he was not able to obtain an interview with 
the Reis Effendi. At last he saw him, expressed the delight which his 


government felt that the Porte had come to its senses—had seen the thing 
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in its proper light, and had agreed that it would say so and so, and do so 
and so, Upon which this Turk, who either was troubled with a short 
memory, or was not quite so honest as the noble viscount supposed all 
Turks were, threw his arms up in the air, and exclaimed ‘Allah! Allah ! 
Allah! I say those things! If I were to do or say a tenth part of what you 
have been describing, my head would soon be rolling in the gutters of 
Constantinople (Laughter.) If, after such an occurrence as this, 
the practice of forming engagements with the Turks by word of mouth 
has still been continued, it is surely high time that that practice was 
abandoned ” . 

Next, as to Portugal. Lord Holland had always considered the 
alliance between Great Britain and Portugal as important to our 
interests beyond all other alliances ; and Lisbon as a point which 
we were pre-eminently bound in honour and in policy to defend. 
We were bound by existing treaties to maintain the rightful 
Government of Portugal against all foreign enemies and against all 
domestic usurpation. 

“‘ My Lords, I do not approve of such treaties, but I think it very ques- 
tionable if treaties by which weare pledged to the Government of Portugal 
to assist it in resisting domestic usurpation do not exist. It is perhaps a 
topic more suitable to the antiquary than to the statesman; but L very 
much doubt if the treaty concluded by this country in 1642 with the 
House of Braganza, soon after it had recovered its independence, did not 
renew all our ancient treaties with Portuzal as far back as the reign of 
Edward the Third; and if so, the introduction, in the treaty concluded in 
that reign, of the words vassalos et rebelles, iscertainly a strong argument 
in favour of the presumption that we are bound by treaty to assist the 
rightful Government of Portugal in suppressing domestic usurpation.” 
Could it now be said, as in the King’s Speech at the opening of 
the session, that the objects of the armament sent out to Portugal 
had been accomplished—* the safety and independence of Portugal 
secured"? Putting aside the question, whether Don Miguel's 
government was a government of treason or not, he looked on 
that Prince as at the head, or in connexion with the faction who 
hated the free institutions of England; and it was most desirable 
to know whether this country could be blamed for having contri- 
buted to the present melancholy results—how far we had been 
pledged to support the Constitutionalists—how far to support the 
rights of the Emperor of Brazil, or of his daughter? He imputed 
nothing—he insinuated nothing, but our neutrality had opera'ed 
exclusively in favour of the party against whom all our honest 
wishes must have been directed: the presence of the British troops 
had perhaps contributed to protect Dorn Miguel, at the moment 
when measures might have been taken effectually to counteract his 
enterprise. He offered to prove beyond all possibility of contra- 
diction or dispute, that the correspondence of Lord Beresford, 
however innocent in itself, had contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of Don Miguel. 

‘To my knowledge, my Lords, the expressions in that correspondence 

were bandied about in every quarter‘ef Lisbon ; and I will venture to say, 
that if the papers for which I move be produced, it will appear that there 
has not been asingle person employed by his Majesty’s Government in an 
official situation in Lisbon who has not, in his communications to Govern- 
ment, described the correspondence of the noble viscount as having had the 
effect of thwarting al! the objects which this country had in view. My 
Lords, the least that can be said of this occurrence is, that it was ‘ an unto- 
ward event. Ibring no charge against the noble viscount ; he has a per- 
fect right to be a Miguelite, if he chooses to be so; only, if I had been in 
the place of the noble duke, I certainly should not, under such circum- 
stances, have promoted the noble viscount to the high situation which 
he now holds, at the very moment when he had it in his power tov inflict 
the greatest injury on the cause that I was desirous to support.” 
Lord Holland admitted that Government had acted on a right 
principle in announcing the blockade of Oporto—the principle of 
supporting the weak against the strong; but he lamented some of 
the expressions made use of, and the breathless haste with which 
the blockade had been recognized. It was to be feared that the 
British influence in Portugal had received a fatal wound by the 
recent transactions. 

‘There is no doubt that many individuals in Portugal sided with the 

Constitutional party, because they thought that that party had the sup- 
port of the Government of Great Britain; but there is also no doubt that 
many individuals abstained from siding with that party, because they 
thought that the Government of Great Britain had not acted openly and 
ingenuously on the subject. I believe, my Lords, that that is the cause 
of much of the indifference that has been shown in Portugal to the cause 
of the Constitution. But when I use the term indifference, I do not 
mean to say that I believe that the indifference has been real, any more 
than it was real in Spain. The French enabled the faction opposed to 
the Constitution totriumph in Spain, I fear that our lukewarmness to- 
wards the friends of the Constitution in Portugal has enabled the faction 
opposed to the Constitution to triumph in Portugal.” 
He had no intention to panegyrize a late Minister, with whom 
throughout the greater part of his life he had been in political hos- 
tility ; but, whether by wisdom or by accident, Mr. Canning had 
left this country in close alliance with the greatest Powers of Ku- 
rope, and in military possession of that point which, above all 
others, was the most important to the interests of England. Since 
his death our situation had not improved. It was fashionable to 
say that England could not again face war. 

“*Tam one of those,” said Lord Holland, ‘* who consider war as the 
greatest of calamities to any country, and peculiarly so to this; but there 
is one calamity greater, and that would be the loss of our independence. 
Anxious as | am to protect the interests of the fundholder, and to attend 
to the interests of land, I would risk the sacrifice of them for the inde- 
pendence of the country.” 

On the part of the Government, the production of the papers 
moved for by Lord Holland on both branches of his speech, was 
resisted by the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of Wellington. 
Some of the documents were not in existence, some had already 
been published in the pons journals of Europe, and some it 
would be highly inexpedient to publish, The day would come 
when the Government must feel anxious for a full discussion ; but, 


in the mean time, their Lordships were entreated to persevere in 





that indulgent confidence and forbearance for which the Duke of 
Wellington said he was ‘“ infinitely obliged to them.” 

Lord Aberdeen vindicated in detail the conduct of the British 
Government towards Portugal. They professed neutrality, and as- 
suredly any partiality which existed had not been in favour of Don 
Miguel and his pretensions. In the announcement of the blockade 
of Oporto, he had been styled “ Prince Regent,” but surely that 
was his proper title then, whatever it might be now. Lord Hol- 
land's entire argument was founded upon an erroneous notion of 
onr engagements with Portugal: we were bound to defend her 
against foreign invasion, and to guarantee the throne to the house 
of Braganza; but we were not obliged to interfere in her internal 
concerns, and we had contracted no engagement to support the 
Constitution, although its existence had been prolonged by the ac- 
credited presence of our troops. It was to be feared that the peo- 
ple of Portugal were not inclined to maintain tree institutions, 
Lord Holland was mistaken when he supposed the friendship be- 
tween England and Portugal to be endangered by the late events ; 
for the connexion had been the clusest when the principles of des- 
potism were most prevalent, and whoever might be the Sovereign 
of Portugal, he would find it his interest to maintain the closest 
alliance with this country. 

“There is no ground then to fear any coolness of friendship on the 
part of Portugal: on the contrary, those who were the greatest friends 
of the influence of this country, as contradistinguished from those who 
favoured a French or foreign party in Portugal, were to be found amongst 
those who supported Don Miguel; whereas, on the other side, were to be 
found many who were not friends to the interests of this country, and 
many too, I believe, who are not friends to the interests of any country 
whatever.” 

With regard to the treaty of the 6th of July 1827, there was 
no disposition on the part of the present Government to modify or 
diminish its force, but every intention of carrying the treaty into 
effect in the same spirit in which it was entered into. The de- 
struction or dismemberment of Turkey, which Lord Holland ex- 
pressed a desire to see, was, however, no part of that treaty, or in 
the most renote degree contemplated by it—quite the reverse. 
We had nothing to do with the war which the Emperor of Russia, 
for the maintenance of his honour, had thought fit to declare 
against Turkey ; but this occurrence created a new situation of 
affairs, and would necessarily have put an end to the treaty of the 
6th of July, had not the Emperor, with great magnanimity, come 
forward to declare that the new belligerent character which he had 
been compelled to assume, should not interfere with his original in- 
tentions. Turkey, if not an “ ancient ally,” had been an ancient 


Sriend of England: that empire could not be overthrown without 


changing the face of Europe ; and the British Government was de- 
termined to maintain the balance of power as now established, 
and to preserve it as perfect and entire as possible. Fortunately the 
Emperor of Russia took the same view of the interests of «.urope, 
and he gave him credit for a degree of magnanimity which Lord 
Holland had refused. Lord Aberdeen took to himself the whole 
blame of the delay in the appointment of commercial agents in 
Greece : there was some difficulty in the selection ; he had not been 
long in office, and perhaps he had been too fastidious. 

“It is a favourite topic with others as well as the noble lord, to draw 
con.parisons unfavourable to the existing Government, as if there had 
been a deviation from the policy of Mr. Canning. They do not show in 
what this deviation consists. The sincere and earnest desire mani- 
fested to the whole world, to carry into execution the treaty of the 6th of 
July, does not show any intention of departing from the policy of Mr, 
Canning; andJ am not aware of any change which has taken place in 
the Councils of his Majesty’s Government relating to the general policy 
of the empire, since the loss of that distinguished Minister. As to any 
influence that the Holy Alliance may be supposed to have over the course 
of policy adopted by his Majesty’s Government, I cannot help consider- 
ing it asa mere figure of speech, and of no importance to the subject. It 
may give an opportunity to a great deal of sound and fury: but after all, 
it can signify nothing, for I will take upon myself to ueny that this 
Government has ever been connected with the Holy Alliance, in any 
sense injurious to the honour of the country. In one word, the general 
policy of the country has always been to use its utmost endeavours to 
preserve the peace ot the whole of Europe; but Ido not think that that 
object is most likely to be accomplished by vilitying every sovereign that 
reigns in Europe, and for no other reason in the world than because they 
are sovereigns. (Cheers.) Neither do I think that it is to be effected by 
vilifying the institutions of other countries, because they do not happen 
to deserve that admiration which attaches to those which we are so 
fortunate as to possess.” 

To a general concurrence in the statement of the Foreign Se- 

cretary, the Duke of Wellington added some characteristic observ- 
ations of his own. The Government had not applied for a vote of 
credit, because they did not want a vote of credit—With regard to 
Turkey, 
He had the authority of the Emperor of Russia himself for saying, that 
he did not desire the dismemberment of the Turkish empire. He would 
say further, that. the transaction in which he had been engaged, had peace 
for its object; that the preservation of peace was the sine qua non of the 
negociation ; that he was forbid to enter into any engagement which 
looked forward to war or violence. The Emperor of hussia had seen his 
instructions. Peace was the object then, peace was the object when the 
treaty of July last was concluded, and peace was the object now. 


With regard to Portugal— 

From the first to the present moment, the tendency of every act of Eng- 
land had been to show her entire disapproval of the conduct of Don Mi- 
guel, Those acts had been as strong as possible. From the moment Don 
Miguel had evinced an intention of assuming the title of king, and occu- 
pying his brother’s throne, the diplomatic relations of this country had 
been broken off; and when Don Miguel actually did assume the title of 
king, that moment our Ambassador left Portugal. When the recent ex- 
pedition was sent to Portugal, the express instructions given to its Com- 
mander were to abstain from any the slightest interference in the internal 
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affairs of the country, and to give no encouragement whatever to any one 
party as opposed to another. ‘‘ We certainly do find ourselves in the si- 
tuation, that, having recognized the sovereignty of Don Pedro, and con 
sequently the sovereignty of his daughter, arising out of the abdication 
of her father, we are bound to learn what course the rightful Sovereign 
will take with respect to the recent events. Until his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shall be acquainted with the inclinations and intentions of Don 
Pedro, and his means to carry them into effect, it is impossible for it to 
say what course policy and prudence will require it to adopt.” 

‘Lord Goderich the Earl of Dudley, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, also delivered their sentiments. None of them deemed it 
necessary to produce the documents moved for, but all agreed that 
Lord Holland had done a public service by originating the discus- 
sion. Jord Strangford contradicted the anecdote in which he was 
concerned. Lord Holland madea clever reply, and this important 
and interesting debate terminated in some smart criticism on the 
word “ protocol.” 

Strate oF IRELanD.—Lord John Russe! withdrew, on Monday, 
his notice of motion, on account of the difficulty of procuring a 
full attendance of members at so late a period of the session, and 
being persuaded likewise that the advisers of the Crown could not 
be insensible of the awful responsibility which the present state of 
Treland imposed on them. 

The theme was taken up by Mr. Spring Rice on Friday, when 
the Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill was about to be read a 
second time. He said— 

‘© Power had passed away from the Government of Ireland, which had 
become a pageant, whilst the real power was possessed by persons who 
were not responsible for its exercise. This state of things had gone near 
to destroy the peace of private life, and to prevent the benefits which 
individuals might confer on their country. The small and respectable 
party of moderate men, whether Catholics or Protestants, were crumbling 
away, and would be forced to throw themselves into one scale or other, 
and he soon expected to see nothing but branded zealots.” 

Canapa.—A petition from three inhabitants of Lower Canada 
introduced a conversation on the defective system of Government 
in that province. Sir George Murray stated, that the causes of 
dissension existed before the Earl of Dalhousie went thither. Mr. 
Huskisson admitted this, but regretted that the attention of Par- 
liament had not sooner been drawn to the subject, as a consi- 
derable alienation had taken place within the last few years. Mr. 
W. Horton believed that the loyalty of the Canadians was un- 
shaken. 

Siavery.—Lord Calthorpe explained the views and defended 
the measures of the Abolitionists. The whole object of the Colonial 
Legislature was, to evade the resolutions of the British Parlia- 
ment ; and the Abolitionists could not refrain from expressing their 
dissatisfaction at the language of acquiescence and approbation 
which Ministers employed. The Duke of Wellington explained, 
that Ministers had expressed their gratification that the principle 
of the resolutions—for example, with regard to the appointment 
of a protector of slaves—had in many instances been adopted. It 
was not reasonable to expect the Colonial Legislatures to proceed 
with a rapidity corresponding with the ideas of the acute and 
active minds of the people of this country: he had nevertheless 
the fullest confidence that by[ degrees the colonists would make 
such progress in ameliorating the condition of the slaves as would 
afford general satisfaction. But the Colonies could not be forced. 

British Criarms on Sparn.—Sir James Mackintosh unfolded 
a tale of pettifogging shuffling on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, to defeat the just claims of British subjects, who had, in the 
troubles of Spain since 1808, lost property to the amount of three 
millions sterling, which that government was answerable for. 

In 1823, a treaty was concluded for the adjustment of the claims. The 
commission was to decide in a ‘‘ summary way :” yetin eighteen months 
only eighteen out of 330 cases were examined, and only four allowed. It 
was subsequently proposed that 800,000/. should be allowed for the whole 
claim, which many, reduced by their poverty, consented to take. This 
was followed by an attempt to reduce the sum to 500,000/. In 1827,a 
meeting took place between the keeper of the Great Book of the Nation, 
the Duke Della Villa Hermosa, and M. Cook, the agent of the claimants, 
at which the former said he was authorized to grant three millions; but 
in the course of a few months the Spanish Government declared that the 
Duke had exceeded his powers. The Duke is a Spanish Grandee, a de 
scendent of the very Duke of the same title, the reception at whose castle 
on the Ebro of Don Quixote and Sancho, was immortalized by Cervantes. 
The authority of the Duke had been disowned by the Government, and 
yet he continued in the service and favour of his master. Up to this 
time Count Ofalia was carrying on a system of raising or lowering the 
amount offered according to the wants of the claimants ; he was carrying 
on asystem of which the meanest shopkeeper in this country would be 
ashamed, and which would even disgrace our pedlars. 


Mr. Peel agreed that the transaction had been properly charac- 
terized by Sir James Mackintosh ; but he thought there was now, 
at length, a fairer prospect of adjustment than ever there had been 
before. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE SILK TRApE.—Mr. C. Grant, on pre- 
senting a petition, drew a glowing picture of the increased activity 
and the improving prospects of the trade in silk since Mr. 
Huskisson’s often-calumniated system came into full operation. 
He took chiefly for his guides, the much greater importation of raw 
silk, and the number of new manufactories. Some of his in- 
ferences were denied by Mr. Fyler. 

East Inp1a Sitxs.—On the report of the Committee on the 
Customs Act, Mr. Fyler moved, first, for the recommittal, and 
then for the omission of a clause which imposed on East India 
silks an ad valorem duty of 30 per ce:'., instead of a rateable 
duty of about twice that amount, to cor:mence in October. On 
both motions a division ensued, and t!:cy were carried by small 
majorities, Mr. Huskisson said, an un ':' standing, a compact he 








would call it, had been entered into in 1826, with the importers of 
silks, that the rateable duty should only continue for two years, 
Mr. Courtenay, the new Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
said, he found no evidence of such a compact in the Board of 
Trade; and he had himselt given a counter-pledge to the silk- 
manufacturers. Mr. Robert Grant appealed from these pledges 
and counter-pledges to the existing Act of Parliament, which was 
circulated and acted upon throughout India, whereas the words of 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade were known only to a 
select few in this country. Mr. P. Thompson added, that the one 
was a pledge of three weeks’ standing, and the other of two years. 
Mr. Fergusson gave some interesting information in regard to the 
state of the Indian trade. 

“ The exportations from this country to India were at present im- 
mense; he believed they amounted annually to 5,000,000/. sterling. He 
held in his hands a regulation which affixed the duty on goods imported 
into India; and he would not hesitate to say, that it formed a model well 
worthy the imitation of any Finance Minister. There were only eleven 
articles in the whole of that table of duties which were taxed at a higher 
rate than 24 percent. Of these eleven articles muslin was one, which 
had been poured, like an inundation, into the plains of Hindostan, and 
which had torn the web from the loom in every place into which it had 
penetrated. The muslin manufacturer of India was actually plunged, by 
the great influx of British muslin, into that abyss of ruin into which it was 
asserted that the Spitalfields weaver was sunk by the permission to impoit 
the silks of India. The House would have little regard to the claims of 
justice and good faith, if it continued to impose such heavy duties on the 
importation of India silks into Great Britain, whilst such light duties 
were imposed on the importation of British muslins into India: for there 
was exactly the same reason for the imposition of a duty of 50 per cent. 
on all British muslins imported into India, as there was for the imposition 
of 50 per cent. on all Indian silks imported into England. It was very 
important that this subject should form the theme of serious deliberation 
to the British Government, and that some decisive measure should be 
adopted respecting it. From the present state of the trade between the 
two countries, which presented the extraordinary spectacle of the amount 
of exports to India exceeding the amount of imports from it, something 
or other must speedily be done to prevent its utter extinction. The 
transfer of private fortunes from India to England was almost entirely 
stopped by this destruction of this balance of trade. The exchanges, 
which had formerly been at 2s. 6d. for the sicca rupee, had now fallen to 
1s. 11d., entirely owing to the unnatural state of the trade between Eng- 
land and India.” 


It appeared from the explanations of Ministers, that they had 
consented to a postponement, not from any doubt of the principle, 
but merely to give a little time; and after another ineffectual divi- 
sion of the House on another evening, the bill was passed—the 
present duty to continue only till the next session of Parliament, 
with the understanding, that the change, fixing an ad valorem 
duty, of which 30 per cent. is to be the maximum, shall then take 
place. 

Foreign Woor.—Lord Wharncliffe endeavoured to elicit from 
the Duke of Wellington the views of Government in regard to the 
large body of evidence which the Committee on the Wool Trade 
had amassed. The Duke delivered a summary of the evidence— 
that the price of wool had fallen; that the proprietors of the poor- 
er pastures received no rent; that sheep had multiplied, and 
fleeces declined in quality ; that as wool waxed coarser, gentle- 
men’s coats became finer ; hence the necessity of Foreign wool to 
supply our own manufactures: he could give no pledge that an 
measure founded upon this evidence would be undertaken by the 
Government. ‘The wool-growing lords seemed rather dismayed ; 
some of them questioned the accuracy of his Grace of Wellington's 
reading ; and the Duke of Richmond promised to do something 
himself—next session. 

Game Bitits.—Lord Wharncliffe’s Game Bill, after passing the 
House of Lords, was sent down to the Commons; and there re- 
jected, on account of a clause imposing a pecuniary penalty, which 
the Commons (Lord Wharncliffe alleged by a strained interpre- 
tation) construed into a money-clause—a tax, which could not 
originate in the Upper House. A bill exactly similar was then 
brought in, and passed in the Commons; but on the second read- 
ing in the Lords, on Tuesday, it was in its turn rejected, by a 
strong body of Peers, who mustered on the occasion, well loaded 
with proxies. Lord Wharncliffe warned the opponents of the 
measure, that it must come again and again before Parliament, 
for the game-laws would never more be permitted to remain in a 
quiescent state, 

ExtHam Patace.—The Marquis of Lansdowne censured the 
dilapidation of this venerable residence of our ancient kings, 
and splendid monument of old English architecture. If the expense 
of completely repairing the edifice was too considerable to warrant 
the Government in entering upon it, at least the buildings ought 
not to be permitted to go wholly into ruin, or to be converted into 
barns and pigsties. The Duke of Wellington said, the estimate 
of repairing the structure amounted to £6000; and he for one 
could not consent, in the present times, to lay out the public 
money on such an object. Earl Darnley thought that this was 
being penny wise and pound foolish, There were many modern 
buildings, of questionable utility, on which much greater sums 
had been lavished. He wished to know the cost of erecting, and 
afterwards of pulling down, the two gigantic flying tea-chests 
which composed the wings of Buckingham Palace ? The Duke of 
Wellington could not answer this—in the course of a month or 
two, when the accounts came in, he should be able to give the in- 
formation. This, however, he knew, that it was absolutely necese 
sary to pull down that part of the building, in order to render th- 
palace as complete as it ought to be as the residence of his Ma- 
jesty. He must say that. no sovereign in Europe, he might eyen 
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add, hardly a private gentleman, was so ill lodged as the King of 
this country. 

Corporate Funps.—The expenditure of 27,0007. by the Cor- 
poration of Leicester, in supporting a favourite interest at an 
election, gave rise to a bill for restraining the application of cor- 
porate funds to such uses; the bill passed the House of Com- 
mons by a.great majority ; and it was presented to the House of 
Lords on Thursday by Lord Goderich for a second reading. He 
took a distinction between funds applicable to purposes of charity 
and police, and funds for which no definite object was assigned: 
the latter,she understood, might be applied to any legal use what- 
ever ; but surely none would leave money to corporations if it 
were understood that it might lawfully be applied to the returning 
of members of Parliament. The Lord Chancellor said, that cor- 
porations had as much right as private individuals to dispose at 
pleasure of property not specially destined; and that they had as 
much right to a due influence at elections as a peer of the realm 
or. wealthy commoner. The Earl of Eldon held. the same doc- 
rine. The Earl of Rosslyn thought it a breach of trust to expend 
corporate funds in electioneering. The bill was thrown out. 

Mr. Otway Cave.—Connected with the Leicester squabbles, 
though not with the above bill, there was a scene in the House of 
Commons on Thursday evening, when Mr. Otway Cave moved 
that a petition of the inhabitants against an assessment by the 
Corporation should be referred to a committee. Mr. Peel thought 
from the numerous motions on this subject, that the irritation of 
the election had not yet subsided with Mr. Cave. Mr. Cave re- 
plied with some heat, and made use of the word “ falsely.” Mr. 
Peel called for an explanation of this. A long and obstinate alter- 
cation ensued ; Mr. Cave resisting every admonition addressed to 
him from the Chair, calling on him to explain. Eight times were 
the sonorous accents of the Speaker heard—‘ Mr. Otway Cave !” 
and eight times was the call ineffectual. At the ninth summons, 
Mr. Otway Cave surrendered at discretion, and then Mr. Peel 
declared that he meant no personal offence. 

_ Superannuation ALLowances Biii.—The official persons 
interested in opposing this measure have succeeded in procuring a 
postponement of it till next session at least. 

TrapEe with Amertca.—Mr. Huskisson, on Friday, in moving 
an address for the American tariffs of 1824 and 1828, brought 
under review the unequal “reciprocity” of the system of the 
United States, and their departure from the simple and just prin- 
ciple of the convention of commerce in 1815. That principle was, 
that each state should admit into the other all its manufactures, 
subject only to such duties as they would respectively be liable to 
in their own ports. By the present tariff, which, after much 
negotiation, had now been finally sanctioned by the Congress, 
the main staple productions of English industry were in reality 
prohibited. National vanity—the American self-importance—was 
at the bottom of this unwise policy, which restricted a commerce 
of far more importance tothe United States than it could be to us. 
Foe as he was to such a system in the abstract, he thought the 
most manly course for us would be, to put an end to the conven- 
tion, meet the American prohibitory duties by equal prohibi- 
tions, and cultivate more closely the boundless resources of our 
possessions in India. Mr. Hume considered the conduct of the 
United States as a retaliation for our corn-laws: but experience 
would soon set them right, especially if our Government opened 
he whole of India to British industry. Mr. Peel also looked to 
ndia for the remedy of American impolicy. 

Nartionat Dest Bitt.—This bill repeals the 4th of the present 
King, by which 5,000,0002. was to be issued annually for the re- 
duction of the debt; and enacts that, in future, the sum applied 
shall, with the interest on the stock held by the Commissioners on 
the 5th inst., amount to 3,000,0002., &e. “The Commissioners are 
empowered to purchase Exchequer bills, which are to be delivered 
to the paymasters of Exchequer bills to be cancelled. 

On the second reading of this bill, Mr. Huskisson strongly ob- 
jected to the nature and extent of the fransactions between the 
Government and the Bank of England, which exposed the whole 
circulation of the country to uncertainty, and might again lead to 
a suspension of cash payments. Mr. Maberly and Mr. Hume 
contended that all surplus of revenue should be applied to the 
reduction of the unfunded debt in the first instance. 

CuarRE Exxection.— A _ petition against the return of Mr. 
O'Connell has been offered to the House, but withdrawn in the 
mean time as informal. 


Parliamentary Diary. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

MonpDAy,—Bembay Marine Bill read a first time. Bankrupt Law Amendments 
Bill, and Charing Cross Improvement Bill, passed througk Committees. Foreign 
Policy ; notice of a motion for Wednesday, by Lord Holland. Petitions against 
Slavery, from Carlisle, Sudbury, and Newport Pagnel: Lord Calthorpe’s questions 
on the subject postponed from Tuesday to Friday. 

TursDAY.—Royal Assent given by Commission to forty-seven bills 3; among which 
were the Stamp-Duties Regulation, the Promissory Notes, the Church Briefs 
Abolition, the County Lunatic Asylum, the Malicious Injuries (Ireland) Bills, the 
Constabulary Acts Amendment,the Manchester Improvement, the Registry Office, 
(Ireland), the Alehouse Licensing (Scotland), the Cities and Boroughs Poll, the 
Prize-money Appropriation (India), the Administration of Justice (India), the 
Larceny Laws Consolidation, the Liverpool Charities’, the Surrey and Sussex Roads’ 
Bills. The Savings Banks’ Consolidation and Cinque Ports’ Bills were read a first 
time; Charing Cross Improvement Bill read a third time; the Watching and Light- 
ing Towns in Ireland, the Holyhead Rouad Bill, and the Bombay Marine Act read a 
second time; the Insolvent Debtors (India) Bill, and the Disembodied Militia Bill 
went throu_h a Committee ; the third reading of the Irish Promissory Note Bill 
postponed ti Thursday next. Petitions from the Dublin Chamber of Commerce 
a alust making bapk-notes payable where they are issued; conversation between 
Lord Wharnctiffe, Duke of Wellington, Earl Staahope, Lord Redesdale, Duke of 





Richmond, Lord Teynham, Lord Ellenborough, Marquis of Lansdown, Earl of 

Rosslyn, Marquis of Salisbury: from the wool-growers of Invernesshire, for pro- 

tection: from the inhabitants of Birmingham, against suppressing small notes ; 

from Tewkesbury, against slavery. Motion by the Marquis of Lansdown for papers 

regarding Eltham Palace: carried after a few words from the Duke of Wellington, 

Lord Goderich, and Earl Darnley. Game Bill—second reading moved by Lord 

Wharncliffe; supported by the Marquis of Salisbury, Earls of Carnarvon and. 
Rosslyn; opposed by the Earls of Westmorland and Falmouth: division for the 

second reading—37 present and 27 proxies—64; against it, 36 present, and 58 proxies 

—94; majority against the second reading, 30. 

WepnxspAy.—The Leigh Peerage—several aged witnesses were examined 5 after - 
which, it was assented to on the suggeslion of the Lord Chancellor, that Captain 
Mason, of the Royal Navy, a witness of great importance, who might be ordered 
abroad, should be examined on Wednesday next, but that the further proceedings 
be postponed till next session. ‘The Disembodied Militia Bill, and the India Insol- 
vent Debtors Bill, read a third time and passed; the Cinque Ports Bill, and the 
Pilots Bill, read a second time ; the Improvement of Justice (India) Bill, the Bom- 
bay Marine Bill, the Beer Bitl, the Cities and Towns (Ireland) Bill, passed through 
Committees. Eltham Palace and Buckingham Palace—questions by the Earl of 
Darnley regarding estimates, which the Duke of Wellington could not at present 
answer. Foreign Relations—motion by Lord Holland for copies of any treaty made 
between Turkey and Britain since 1809; of any declaration by the Emperor of 
Russia of adherence to the treaty of 6th July, 1827, notwithstanding his separate 
hostilities with Turkey; of any minutes of conferences between the ministers of 
England, Russia, and France, with respect to ulterior measures for carrying that 
treaty into effect; of the minutes of conference at Vienna, 18th Oct. 1827, between 
the ministers of Austria and England and any person on behalf of Don Miguel ; 
of despatches from the British resident in Portugal since the Ist May, 1828; and of 
the instructions sent to the British Ambassador in Portugal: opposed by the Earl 
of Aberdeen and the Duke of Wellington; other speakers, Earl of Dudley, Marqttis 
of Lansdown, Viscount Strangford, and Lord Holland in reply: motion negatived - 
without a division. 

THURSDAY.—Bills read a first time-—Customs Regulation, Naval and Military 
Pensions Repeal, Slaye Trade Acts Consolidation, Deserted Children (Ireland), 
Turnpike Acts Consolidation, Lambeth Charity Estates. Improvementfof Justice 
in India, and Bombay Marine Bills read a third time and passed. South Wales 
Improvement of Justice, and the Watching and Lighting Towns in Ireland Bills 
reported. Cinque Ports and Savings Banks Bills went through a committee. Irish 
Promissory Notes Bill—third reading postponed till to-morrow at the request of the 
Marquis of Downshire. Corporate Funds Bill—second reading moved by Lord 
Goderich; supported by the Earls of Rosslyn and Carnarvon, and Lord Calthorp; 
opposed by the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of Eldon; amendment to postpone 
the third reading for three months carried by 41 to 10. 

Fripay.—Bills read a first time—Sale of Game, Insolvent Debtors (India), 
Criminal Justice (India), Disembodied Militia, Holyhead Road and several Private 
Bills. Read a third time—Constabulary Force, and several private Bills. Read a 
second time—Charing Improvements Bill. Petitions from ship-owners of Kingston- 
upon-Hull ; from the inhabitants of Berwick-upon-Tweed against the Scotch and 
Irish Promissory Notes Bill; from Coventry, Cork, two parishes in Kent, and two 
parishes in Aberdeenshire, against Slavery; from merchants and others.in Calcutta 
and two towns in Derbyshire, respecting the East and West Indian Sugar Duty. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monpay.—Petitions—from inhabitants of Lambeth, against the Additional 
Churches Bill; from East Retford, against the Disfranchisement Bill; from Prest- 
bury, Cheshire, against tithes, and particularly the tithe on turkeys; from persons 
concerned in the silk trade, complaining of laws affecting their business; from in- 
habitants of Southwark, Clapham, &c., complaining of inconvenience from the 
holding of County Assizes at Guildford, and praying a transference to Croydon and 
Newington; from Crowland, Lincolnshire, against slavery; from merchants in 
London engaged in the East India Trade, praying for the fulfilment of the govern- 
ment pledge regarding the importation of silk goods after the 10th Oct. at a duty not 
exceeding 30 per cent.; from builders in Dublin, against the duty on imported 
glass; from shipwrights of Kingston-upon-Hull, complaining of reciprocity; from 
fish-curers on the north-west coast of England, fora bounty. Warden of Cinque 
Ports Bill—read a third time and passed. Infant Property Bill—passed through 
Committee; to be printed, and re-considered this day three months. Lunatics’ 
Estates Bill—passed through Committee. Pilotage Biil—read a third time and 
passed. Lower Canada—petition from inhabitants, complaining that militia officers 
were dismissed for attending a public political meeting: discussion between Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir George Murray, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Denison, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
W. Horton, Mr. S. Wortley, Mr. F. Lewis, Mr. Peel, and Sir James Mackintosh : 
petition referred to the Committee on affairs of Canada. State of Ireland—Lord 
John Russell’s notice of motion tvithdrawn. Silk Trade—Report of Committee on 
Customs’ Act brought up—recommittal of the clause imposing a rateable duty of 
30 per cent. instead of an ad valorem duty, moved by Mr. Fyler; discussion between 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. Bright, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Robert Grant ; recommittal of the clause carried by 37 to 34; discussion continned 
between Mr. Fyler, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Peel, Mr. Robinson, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. P, 
Thomson, Mr. Attwood, Mr. Fergusson, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Goulburn; Mr. 
Fyler’s amendment, to omit the clause, carried by 47 to 35. Superannuation Allow- 
ances Bill—petitions against it, from the clerks in various public offices: on the 
order for the second reading, a discussion between Mr. Goulburn, Mr. H. Gurney, 
Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. F. Buxton, Colonel Sibthorpe, Mr. Trant, Mr. H. Davis, Sir 
Robert Wilson, Mr. C. Grant, Sir H. Parnell, Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. W. Horton, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. P. Courtenay; Mr. Goulburn withdraws the bill. Appropriation 
Bill—read a first time. American Tariff—notice by Mr. Huskisson of a motion for 
Thursday. 

TuxspAy.—lInfant’s and Lunatic’s Property Bill read a first time; to be read a 
second time this day three months. Petitions—from several parishes in Aberdeen- 
shire, Dublin, Bandon, Market Boswell, and other places, acainst Slavery; from 
Birmingham in favour of Small Notes; from the County of Inverness for protection 
to Wool. Address moved by Mr. F. Buxton, for protection to the natives of South 
Africa. Petition from Peter Watson, complaining of being compelled to pay 
Easter Offerings, and of the hardships imposed upon him in the process. Military 
Punishments—notice by Sir F. Burdett for next Session. Petition from claimants 
on Spain—advocated by Sir J. Mackintosh; other speakers, Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Peel, Sir R. Wilson, and Mr. Huskisson, 
Kelp Trade—Motion by Mr. O'Neill against the importation of Foreign 
Alkalis ; opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and withdrawn. Customs 
Bill—Report brought up; amendment moved by Mr. ‘Thompson, but withdrawn. 
National Debt Bill—remarks made on the second reading by Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Maberly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hume, &c. Tie Slaves Re- 
moval, Customs, and Customs Duties (Sugars) Bills went through their several 
stages. Committee on the Irish Butter Trade Regulation Bill—new clauses agreed 
to: adivision—one repealing the Cork local acts—lost by 24 to 17. 

WEDNEsSDAY.—Bill for regulating the duties on Sugar read a first and second 
time. Petitions from landholders of Sutherland, for the protection of Wool: from 
certain electors of Clare inimical to the return of Mr. O’Connell. Third reading of 
the Customs Bill—speakers, Mr. P, Thomson, Mr. Lester, Mr. Hume, Mr. Courte- 
nay, Mr Hobhouse, Mr. Muberly, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. C. W. W. Wynn, and Mr C, 
Grant: Mr. P. Thompson’s amendment negatived by 43 to 31: bill read a third 
time and passed. The Deserted Children (Ireland), and Minehead Roads bills, 
read a third time and passed. ‘ 

TuursDAY.—New writ for Bletchingly, vice the Hon. W. Lamb, who has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. Petitions—from Mr. Robert Bruce, of Bristol, re- 
specting claims onthe French Government ; from Newport Pagnel, against Slavery ; 
from Dublin, for inquiry into the Post-Office Conveyance between England and 
Ireland. Motion by Mr. Manning, for Account of Expenses in Penryn Disfran. 
chisement Bill. Lunatic’s Estate Bill read athird time. Stute of the Law—Petition 
against from Mr. W. H. Gates; supported by Mr. D, W. Harvey and Mr. Hume ; 
opposed by the Attorney-General. Benefice Resignation Bill read a third time and 
passed. Prerogative Court of Chuncery—petition from Evans, a suitor, complain- 
ing of Sir John Nicholl in certain proceedings at Doctors’ Commons: Sir John de- 
fended, and petition opposed by |r. Lushington, the Attorney-General, Dr. Philii- 
more, and Mr. H. Davis ; remarks by Mr. D. W. Harvey against the practice of the 
Court; petition not allowed to lie on the table. Law Commission—on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. D. W. Harvey Mr. Peel, agreed that there ought to be an established 
place for evidence and communications. Corporation of Leicester—petition against 
being assessed for Goal and House of Correction: Motion by Mr. Otway Cave to 
refer the petition to a Select’ Committee ; supported by Mr. H. Gurney and Mr, 
Maberly; opposed by Mr. Peel; personal altercation with Mr. O. Cave ; Motion 
Withdrawn. National Debt Bill preone. through Committee, with limitation to 5th 
July, 1829, Irish Butter Bill read a third time and passed, f 
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Froay.—Petitions from 10,000 inhabitants of Birmingham, Loughborongh, 
Malmesbiry, and from Maldon, against Slavery ; from Leamington in favour of 
the® Cireulation of Small Notes; from East Retford, praying the restoration of 
the privilege of Election; from Rochdale in favour of a minimum of wages. Bills 
read a first time—Drainage of Bogs (Ireland) ; Amendment of the Laws of Illusory 
Appointments. Petitions—from a Mr. Hallett, a Magistrate of Berkshire, against 
the recovery of debts for food, raiment, and other necessaries of life ; — Ledbetter 
against the Retford disqualifying Bill ; from Dewsbury against the Additional 
Churches Bill; from several Corporations against the Corporate Funds Bill; from 
Derby against the Burning of Widows in India; from Market Rasin praying for a 
tax on Foreign Wool; and from the flock-rearers on the South Downs, on the same 
subject. House went into a Committee of Ways and Means, Report ordered to be 
receiver yesterday. The House resolved itselfinto a Committee on the National 
Debt Act, Report ordered to be received yesterday. 


THE PRESS. 


REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL. 

Giosr.—So seems to have ended the enterprise which was so happily 
and spiritedly begun by the loyal party in Portngal, to re-establish the au- 
thority of Don Pedro, and which must apparently have succeeded if a mo- 
derate portion of the energy had been employed in the prosecution of it, 
that had prevailed at the commencement of it. Since the first declaration, 
when nothing seems to have been necessaty but to pursue the advantages 
already gained to have crushed the usurpation in Lisbon, there has been 
nothing but hesitation, delay, and retreat. If this has arisen from the ob- 
stacles which the loyal troops found in the feeling of the people, this leaves 
still less room for hope of any speedy improvement in Portugal, than if it 
proceeded from the mere imbecility of the first leaders of the Constitution- 
alists; to this last cause, we imagine, much is to be attributed. Allowance 
must be made for the absence from Portugal (ull the time for remedying the 
effects of their absence was too late) of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Constitutional party. As the Ambassadors of the great powers have left 
Lisbon, the usurper, notwithstanding the success of his troops, is placed in 
a.situation of some embarrassment. The disapprobation of Foreign Powers 
must expose him to the attempts of the discontented among his subjects, and 
he, will not be free from the danger of an expedition from Brazil. Even on 
the side of Spain it is doubted whether he will receive any encouragement ; 
for Ferdinand, who has been expused to attempts in favour of his younger 
brother, will not be disposed to countenance a brother’s usurpation. These 
considerations, however, will not prevent the people of this country from 
feeling some disgust and hopelessness concerning the affairs of Portugal and 
perhaps of the Peninsula in general. We must, in fact, be content to wait 
for the progress of intelligence among the mass of the people of the Penin- 
sula, before any enterprise for its liberation can be looked to with sanguine 
hopes. 

TimEs.—What is now become of this Don Miguel I.? How is he to be 
treated by the other Sovereigns of Europe ? He cannot be always “ sent to 
Coventry,” we presume, by them, if his throne should appear established, 
not in justice, nor in right, but in fact. We suppose his first step will be 
to despatch envoys to the several courts, to state what has happened 
that the Cortes have forced him to become King, and that no serious oppo 
sition was made to his advancement to the throne. We think the best me- 
thod in that case would be, to sink all investigation into his title, which, in 
fact, does not belong to foreiguers—to consider him as Sovereign de facto, 
and arrange with him, as such, all public affairs, all matters between state 
and state, only requiring most strongly indemnity for the emigrants, and the 
enjoyment of their property. If the cause of constitutional liberty has suf- 
fered by his success, that of absolutism will have been impaired in an equal 
degree by the accession of such a representative of it to the throne, and his 
admission within the pale of legitimacy. 

New Times.—We are told that the whole of the melo-drame, whose de- 
nouement we have just witnessed, admits of an easy explanation, and that the 
Portugese are averse to the Constitution of Don Pedro, which is supported 
only by a few speculative politicians among them. It requires but little 
sagacity to discover that the most powerful must be content to move 
the same way as the mass of the community, but this truism goes 
but a short way to explain the case. How happens it that in one 
little month the stream has set in such opposite directions? There 
seems but two ways of accounting for the change; either the whole 
of the letters from Portugal aud Lisbon have grossly exaggerated the 
strength of the advocates of the Charter and the weakness of their op- 
ponents, or the series of revolutions that Portugal has witnessed within tie 
last fifteen months have been the work, not of the people of Portugal at large, 
but of the merchants and smaller gentry on the one hand, and the clergy and 
aristocrats on the other. The latter hypothesis we conceive to be the true 
one. The soldiery, even when success appeared most within their grasp— 
the soldiery have been the hired tools with which the factions worked, and, 
like other hirelings, they have worked indifferently to any man that had the 
means of purchasing their services. The return of the fifty thousand pounds 
by the spirited interference of Sir Frederick Lambe, may thus be looxed on 
as the grand cause why Don Miguel hesitated so long before he had himself 
proclaimed King, and why the proclamation was at last disputed, He had 
not the means of purchasing instruments to support its dignity. As soon as 
he nad, he found instruments ready to purchase. Had any kind friend 
stepped in to assist the Junta when it was first formed, witn a similar loan, 
they too. would have found soldiers as readily as Miguel did. It is evident, 
in such a state of things, that no permanency isto be looked for; and, appa- 
rently crushed as the Constitutionalists are at this moment, we should not be 
surprised if the very troops that have effected their downfall. should in a 
month find it convenient, in the way of their vocation, to raise them up again 
Such revolutions and counter-revolutions will go on until the people of 

Portugal are gradually rou-ed to a sense of their importance in the question, 
and. by theirsinterposition put an end to the aspirings of both factions, and 
settle the Government on such a basis as shall best suit the habits and ace 
quirements of the community at large. 
! STATE OF IRELAND, 

Joun’ Burt—Is there a Government in Ireland, or is there not? is there 
a Constitution in the British Empire, or is there not? © Ifthe Administration 
are contented, to fancy themselves in power, while a sham Parliament levies 
taxes, 'a sham Chapter dispenses orders and decorations, anda Papist ousts 
a Protestant from his seat in the real Parliament, and declares his intention of 
taking bis place and part in the deliberations of that Parliament, fron: whieh 
thé Constitution excludes him—why then. indeed, are men pleased with 
shadows. ‘Tf we are unable to controul the Irish, give up the country at 
once; but, if we mean to maintain our sovereignty there, every moment we 











delay in asserting our prerogative, we incur a new responsibility, and add to 
the dreadful consequences which, in a short time, must be the result of au 
attempt to return to subordination. 


PUBLIC OFFICES—REDUCTION AND EFFICIENCY, 

New Times.—When the subject of retrenchment in the civil department 
was talked of, in the commencement of the Duke of Wellington’s Adminis- 
tration, we pointed out what we are still inclined to look on as the most fea- 
sible and proper mode of effecting it. Our plan was, not to reduce salaries. 
but to reduce numbers. Where there are at present twelve clerks we would 
discharge six, add fifty per cent. tothe salaries of the remainder, and double 
their labour. By this means the public would save a fourth, the clerks 
would gain a third, and the work would be done as well as it is now. The 
great error of the system is the introduction, with very little consideration of 
the real demand for them, of a number of junior clerks. It is not to be 
wondered, when there is such a superfluity of expectants, that promotion 
should be slow, By keeping down their numbers, by exacting higher requi- 
sites on admission, and by giving better pay, the public would be in reality 
cheaper, as well as better served. Of course any such reduction as we re- 
commend must be the work of time, and while it is in progress, some of the 
patronage of the heads of establishments must be surrendered, but the Duke 
of Wellington, of all men that have presided over the Councils of the country, 
perhaps for a hundred years, can best dispense with petty patronage. 
0 powerful in himself to stand in need of such adventitious aid. 

LORD WHARNCLIFFE’S GAME-BILL. 

Morninc Heratp.—tThe rejection of the Game-Bill in the House of 
Lords will, we are convinced, be received by the country with equal sur- 
prisé and regret, a confident expectation having been at length entertained 
that an experiment would at least have been tried, to in some measure 
diminish the fruitful source of crime and misery of which the game laws, as 
they! at present staud, are the acknowledged cause. However, procrasti- 
nation, that “ thief of time,” has again stepped in, aud snatched the cup 
from the lip ; for that the proposed alieration in these laws can only be pro- 
crastinated we feel fully persuaded, from the growing conviction which ever 
where exists of its absolute and increasing necessity. Th* extraordinary 
part of the present case is, that the measure which has thus been ultimately 
rejected was the very same bill, or nearly such, as that which had originated 
iu and passed the Upper House only a few weeks before ; but which was of 
necessity thrown out in point of forin in the Commons, owing to its inflicting 
penalties, or rather creating a tax in the shape of licences, and in so much, 
therefore, a money-bill. It is competent, of course, for either branch of the 
Legislature to change its mind while a measure is depending; but we wish, 
fur many reasons, the present change had not occurred, and that the great 
landed proprietors, of which the House of Peers is composed, had had the 
credit, in the eyes of the country, of giving up some part of a monopoly, 
grown too odious in its consequences to be much longer retained. 

Times.—It is uscless to discuss an abortive measure, a nonentity ; but we 
cannot help observing that there is more zeal shown in the preservation of 
the rural tyranny conceded by the cld game laws, than for preserving the 
balance of power in Europe, or for husbanding the national powers for a 
future contest in defence of our national rights. However, something, we 
suppose, must be again attempted in respect to the game-laws ; but there 
are so many petty interests to serve, and there is such a lamentable want of 
public principle in a certain class of the state, that it will be very difficult 
for our magnanimous legislators to come to any rational or consistent con- 
clusion. They have mainly asserted, that it was advantageous to the people 
to have bread at so high a price that the manufacturing artisan could only 
afford to buy half enough for his wife and children : can they not now prove 
to us that it is useful to keep up midnight fights and bloodshed about hares 
and pheasants, and to have our prisons filled with poachers ? 


He is 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMPLAINT AGAINST SIR RICHARD BIRNIE. 

A FrAcas took place last week at Bow Street between the two 
Vestry Clerks of St. Paul's, Covent Garden; who, by their 
double election, divide the Parish as the Pope and Anti-Pope once 
did Europe. Sir Richard Birnie caused Mr. Corder, the Clerk he 
does not favour, to be turned out of the office. Of this violence 
Mr. Corder complained in a letter to the Home Secretary. Mr. 
Peel received a deput tion of the parishioners on the subject, and 
promised there should be no recurrence of similar conduct. 

Mr. Corder commences his letter to Mr. Peel with this lofty 
sentence— 

“« 4s one of a nation long famed for the excellency of its institutions, and 
the impartial administration of its laws, I venture to address you.” 

He speaks of ** his Worship being pleased to indulge in very 
coarse expressions, with language very unbecoming a gentleman, 
and with which he trusts the seat of justice was never before sz/- 
lied.” When the Bench, says he, is “ made the seat of partizan- 
ship—when laws, justice, morals and decency are unblushingly 
violated, it is due to owtraged society and offended justice,” &c. &e. 
that he should write a letter to Mr, Peel, 

It is remarkable, that the more ignorant a person is, and the less 
he is capable of using language correctly, the more inclined he is to 
strive attereloquence. He of course succeeds in nothing but raising 
alaugh at his own expense, and covering a just and reasonable 
cause with.ridicule.. This absurd exaggeration of an act of un- 
doubted rudeness and violence, was doubtless made the subject of a 
joke at the Home- office ; and Mr. Peel, in spite of his self-possession 
and courteous desire to please, would have some difficulty in keep- 
ing his. features. still when the eloquent letter-writer presented him- 
self inperson... A neat statement, concisely and yet forcibly repre- 
senting the circumstances of the case, and which at the same time, 
partly by its unaffected simplicity, and partly by its judicious infe- 
rences; ‘prepossesses the reader in favour of the writer's temper, 
seems to be one of the most difficult compositions in the world, if we 
may judge by the failures we every day wiiness. Certainly the 
men who in all other affairs stick the closest to matter of fact, and 
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whose daily compositions are most naked of any other ornament 
than a flourishing D in “Dealer” or a long tail to the g in ** Bought,’ 
when they do begin to be fine, are fine with a vengeance. A 
tradesman in distress is more eloquent than Cicero: when he has 
been robbed, burnt, or turned out of a police-office, the flashings 
of his indignation (on paper) are worse than a thunderstorm. We 
are glad, however, to see that Mr. Corder’s sins against taste did 
not injure his cause with Mr. Peel; and that it seems likely, from 
the report of what he said, that the Home Secretary will express 
his opinion of Sir Richard Birnie’s conduct in terms of much 
more force than the heaven-and-earth sentences Mr. Corder indited 
in his wrath. We trust that Sir Richard will in future contain 
himself, and not again “sully the seat of justice.” 





INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 
Tux interest excited by Savings Banks and Benefit Societies has 
caused an inquiry into the constitution of Insurance Societies, 
which cannot be very agreeable to some of them. Of the grounds 
on which these societies form their calculations, and how they de 
rive their own gain and cover the losses of others, the public has 
always been content to remain ignorant : it is sufficient for indivi- 


duals to know that, by paying a certain sum annually, another | 


certain sum will accrue to them or their families in case of death, 
or of conflagration. The relation bet,cen these sums has always 
been a mystery to the vulgar. The investigations of a late Com 

mittee of the House of Commons has thrown light upon the 
proceedings of some of these institutions. It appears, either that 
the tables upon which the oldest and most approved offices calcu- 
late their chances are very much below the real value of lives at 
different ages, or that sickness and mortality have very much de- 
creased in the world since the tables were formed. ‘The first of 
these considerations, if true, is consolatory to our pockets; the 
other, to our hopes of continued existence. The tables which are 
most generally adopted, as the groundwork of calculation, are the 
Northampton tables, as they are called: they were formed by Dr. 
Price, from bills of mortality kept in the parish of All Saints, North- 
ampton, during the years from 1735 to 1780. According to these 
tables, the probable duration of a life already at twenty, is 33°43 
years. But, according to tables formed from reports of the number 
who have been assured at the Equitable, the true probable duration 
is41 05. Alife at thirty, according to these tables and the practice 
of the Equitable, is 28°27 : according to the results from its reports, 
it is 33-97. Alife of forty, according to Dr. Price, is 23°68 years in 
duration ; whereas the facts, as published by Mr. Morgan, prove it 
to be worth four years and a fraction more. It is very clear that com 

panies whose theory and the results of whose practice differ so widely, 
must rapidly accumulate an immense capital. Just as Societies 
formed on this principle, who are the receivers of annuities, gain, 
so much must the Government, who is the granter of annuities, 
lose: for the tables which are profitable to the one, must of course 
be just the contrary to the other. Mr. Finlayson has calculated 
that, by selling life annuities, “the Sinkipg Fund will incur a most 
enormous loss, which has been for many years increasing, is even 
advancing at the rate of s000/. every week, and that, during the 
last three months, it has exceeded 95,0002." It seems we are in- 
debted to the Finance Committee for a stoppage of this drain. 
Whether sickness and mortality have in this country generally dimi- 
nished, admits of some doubt: that the chances of life in infancy are 
much increased by superior methods of treatment, and the introduc- 
tion of vaccination is however certain. The entire suject is a most 
interesting one, but in every step the inquirer is met by a deficiency of 
data. We would earnestly recommend to all superintendents and 
managers of large establishments, such as dockyards and prisons, 
to keep accurate registers of the ages, sickness, and deaths of the 
individuals and their families under their care. For general infor- 
mation on this most important subjec’, we recommend the perusal 
of the articles in the Quarterly Review, a number or two back, and 
another in the last Westminster, taken, in conjunction with Dr. 
Mitchell's work on Benefit Societies. 





MR. DISRAELI AND THE UTILITARIANS. 


Mr. D'Isragxi has published a new and enlarged edition of his 
work on the Literary Character. It is not surprising that a writer 
of his class should be angry at the men who have endeavoured to 
reduce the laws which regulate society to a science ; for he is cer- 
tainly the most unscientific bookmaker of the day. Possessing a 
taste for curiosities in literature and a kind of veneration for what 
he considers genius, Mr. D'Israeli is utterly ignorant of all rules 
of reasoning: he has not even logic and discrimination enough to 
keep his metaphors from going to loggerheads: it is not therefore 
to be wondered at should he in the confusion of his intellect attri- 
bute bad motives and designs to men whose views are abstract 
and elementary. 

““A new race of jargonists, the barbarous metaphysicians of political 
economy, have struck at the essential existence of the productions of 
genius in literature and art; for, appreciating them by their own standard, 
they have miserably degraded the professors. Absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of material objects, and rejecting whatever does not enter into their 
own restricted notion of ‘ utility,’ these cold arithmetical seers, with 
nothing but millions in their imagination, and whose choicest works of 
art are spinning-jennies, have valued the intellectual tasks of the library 
and the studio by ‘the demand and the supply.” 

This is certainly a curiosity in literature; it is however con- 
nected with much similar stuff neither less violent, nor less absurd, 
which has been quoted by one of the weekly luminaries of criticism 




















with approbation. Some political economist it seems has spoken of 
that ‘‘unprosperous race of men called men of letters,” and with 
this expression the author of the Calamities of Authors aad the 
Quarrels of Authors is offended. ‘In their commercial, agricultu- 
ral, and manufacturing view of human nature (says he), addressing 
society by its most pressing wants and its coarsest feelings, these 
theorists limit the moral an ' physical existence of man, by specula- 
tive tables of population, planing and levelling society down in 
their carpentry of human nature.” There is no hope of much im- 
provement as long as decent men can write in this style and not 
be ashamed. If the schoolmaster be abroad, why does he not 
teach a small matter of logic? Here, however, there is not even 
grammar—much less sense. Mr, D'Israeli continues, “* They would 
yoke and harness the loftier spirits to one common and vulgar 
destination.” In taking a commercial, an agricultural, or a manu- 
facturing view of human nature, it is not fit to take individuals of 
“loftier spirits,” as they are called, and who are few, into conside- 
ration ; we must form tabular views of the most pressing wants 
and the coarsest (that is to say, the most common) feelings, and 
by this species of carpentry arrive at the resulis of a general ap- 
plication. What is there in such proceeding to make men angry ? 
Suppose the political economists, engaged in examining the sources 
of national wealth, have neglected or undervalued a class who do 
not contribute to it, there is still no reason to use such hard names, 
and raise such a pother of metaphors. The mathematicians have 
always been said to vilipend poetry: itis the standing jest at Cam- 
bridge against all eminent men in that line, that they have said of 
the Paradise Lost, ‘‘it proves nothing,” and such like partial re- 
marks ; and yet no D'Israeli has ever anathematized these greatest 
of ‘*jargonists.". The cry against the political economist is the 
most senseless of all the foolish ones that have been raised: its 
prevalence among literary men tells more against them than any 
opinion that others may entertain of the value of the literary charac- 
ter. The term ‘ utility’ as a general expression for value is, indeed, 
an unfortunate one, for it gives occasion to men who know no more 
than Mr. D'Israeli to open a fire about spinning-jennies and 
population-tables. Ina late number of the Edinburgh Review, 
Mr. Jeffrey attempted an elaborate proof that poetry came strictly 
under the proper definition of utility, and this he did with the air 
of a triumph over the Utilitarians. Had he however settled the 
point at issue with his supposed antagonists, he would, no doubt, 
have found his premises granted, and his argument a waste of 
words. The Utilitarians may be a narrow and bigoted sect, but 
they are at least logical, and such opponents as Mr. D'Israeli can 
only furnish them with an easy victory. If we are anything at all, 
we belong to that unprosperous class of men, the men of letters ; 
and we confess it was with a shudder we saw our cause in Mr, 
D'Israeli’s hands. 





AFFECTION AN OFFSPRING OF CARE. 


Tr seems probable that an individual may bring himself to love 
any production of the animal or vegetable creation, provided he 
will apply himself with a certain method to the task. For though 
we cannot by an effort of the will command our affections, yet we 
ean command our care, and the subject of our care, sooner or 
later, becomes the object of love. No matter what it is —a plant, 
a bird, an insect, let us but conceive that we are necessary to it, 
that it thrives under our hands, and would languish or perish 
without our aid, and the affections are excited, and we become 
attached. To make us love an object, it is not sufficient that it 
gives us pleasure, but the idea of reciprocity would seem necessary, 
and we must not only take delight in it ourselves, but fancy that 
it derives some benefit in return. A prisoner in a dungeon waters 
and tendsa plant, and when he sees it bloom under his charge, and 
shed its fragrance as in gratitude for his care, he loves it, and 
would grieve with nv common grief at the loss of it; while he may 
see from his window a beautiful prospect which he takes pleasure 
in beholding and yet loves not, because no part of its glories is 
the work of his hands—it owes nothing to him. We frequently 
read and hear of men, who, separated from the natural objects of 
their affections, and confined in dismal prisons, have become at- 
tached to spiders, toads, and reptiles, the most hideous to our 
sight; but it is not to be believed that these ugly and repulsive 
creatures had in themselves any qualities to attract the affections 
of men towards them. The prisoner finding himself necessitated 
for his own comfort to reconcile his mind to the presence of such 
beings, at first, doubtless by a painful effort of will, applied himself 
to familiarizing his eye with their forms, observing their motions, 
and serutinizing their economy ; all which study begets interest : 
thence proceeding from the mere whim and wantonness of vacancy 
to acts of kindness, he probably fed them and accustomed them 
to look to him for daily sustenance, and to come to him as a bene- 
factor: from this stage of things attachment is not far distant. 

And thus we see, that what begins in disgust may end in love, if 
we do but take the pains to concern ourselves benevolently about 

any thing or creature. One act of kindness begets another as na- 

turally and as certainly as one act of cruelty begets another, and 

what commenced in aversion or loathing, often terminates ina 

touching affection. it would seem indeed benignantly ordained 

for our reward, that such acts of kindness, though bestowed on the 

most unpromising soil, though shed like water in the wilderness, 

should never be dispensed in vain, but always add to our plea- 

sures and increase the source of the best enjoyments. It isa 

trite maxim that virtue is its own reward, and he who extends good 
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offices finds his guerdon in infinitely multiplying the objects of 
interest, and creating delights unknown to that most isolated and 
barren of beings, the selfish man. 





FRENCH COMEDY—MARS IN VALERIE. 


Tr is difficult to deseribe the acting of Mademoiselle Mars, so as 
to convey even a faint idea of it to those who have not seen her. 
Applied to her, the customary and approved phrases of dramatic 
citicism sound idly. The actress is seldom in your recollection, 
or, if you do think of her, it is only to wonder with Count Alma- 
viva, “comment les femmes prennent si vite et si juste l'air et le 
ton des circonstances.” The audience listen to her as to one, spi- 
rituelle et rieuse—such as sometimes ornaments society—whose 
thousand nameless graces have drawn and detain a crowded 
circle around her. True, the agreeable badinage, the naive re- 
mark of innocence or coquetry, the sly innuendo, and sallies of a 
humour sometimes playful, sometimes malign, are the flowers of a 
wit that enlivened perchance the days of Louis Quatorze ; but the 
freezing recollection, that the words proceed from memory, never 
recurs to damp the enjoyment. The actress issues her borrowed 
wealth as from the mint of native wit; and the intelligence» of her 
face seems even to announce the moment of conception. Whether 
her mood be sprightly or reserved, arch or naive, tender or austere, 
it is still as one speaking from the fulness of her own heart, and 
the exuberance of her own imagination. 

The French comedy deals in light strokes that seldom act 
violently on the risible faculty, but incessantly recurring maintain 
within a gaieté de coeur, whose visible sign is an almost perpetual 
smile. There are those who love this gentler, but more uniformly 
sustained elevation of the spirits, better than the uproarious trans- 
ports of the broadly ludicrous, which shake the sides and leave 
the heart to sadness, Such may conceive the delight of hearing 
the conversational felicities, which haply they have themselves 
vainly tortured their own blunt organs suitably to express, spring- 
ing from the lips of the actress as original emanations of humour 
or fancy. But to an audience accustomed to characters eccentric 
and outré, and to a dialogue of strained conceits and premeditated 
points, the pleasant is tame, and the merely natural insipid. These 
miss their usual sources of excitement, and complain of the flat- 
ness and sameness of the performance, objecting that whatever be 
her part, the actress is still only Mademoiselle Mars. Well, so be 
it, and could she be aught better than Mars,— 

Whom age cannot wither, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety—— ? 
But her variety lies a'l strictly within the bounds of nature, 
and her charms are such as it requires some cultivation of the 
taste to appreciate. The strokes she deals are too random and 
fine to tell on a generation inured to deliberately planted hits ;— 
the print is too delicate for eyes used toa text of unnatural dimen- 
sions ; and there are no spectacles in this case to assist a defective 
vision. : 

But however questionable may have been the triumph of the ac- 
tress in her laughter-loving characters, not a soul has been proof 
against her power in the heart-touching and tender. Valérie took 
the audience on their vulnerable side; and there was neither any 
resisting, nor any shame in submitting to her. Each one turned 
to his neighbour to read in his face the rapture that possessed him- 
self; and not a few seasoned hearts were surprised by an emotion 
of which they had ceased to dream themselves susceptible. The 
plaintive was so blended with the gay, and misery so sublimed by 
equanimity, that the closest breasts were unlocked, and the obdu- 
rate melted into tenderness. At times, the countenance of the 
actress was touched with ineffable sadness; at times, the sadness 
yielded to a smile yet more affecting, from the contrast it offered to 
the mournful history so legible in the fixed and vacant eye. ‘Tis 
strange that death should sing,” says some one in King Jehn, when 
the dying monarch is heard singing in his delirium ;—it was strange 
to see a face bright as sunshine, under a brow where everlasting 
darkness had settled. A quiet fortitude and kindly heart, which 
yearning itself after a cherished long-lost object could yet sympa- 
thise with others, were feelingly pourtrayed ; and pity was the more 
profuse, that she, who moved it, seemed less disposed to claim 
than to bestow it. 

The very first words she uttered, simple as they were, established 
her influence ; and she seldom spoke after, but some unconcious 
expression, full of sad or affectionate meaning, upset the balance 
of your feelings. She excuses herself to a friend for having made 
him wait ;—*‘ Ce n’est-pas ma faute ; je ne vais pas aussi vite que 

Je le voudrais” The next attack was when, in a tone of mingled 
sadness and kindness, she begged Henri to let her affectionate old 
guide finish his story—‘* Ce vieux serviteur aime d raconter ; je suis 
pauvre, je nai rien—/e le pate en écoutant.’ The old man recounts 
how he had been afflicted with total blindness, and how a young prac- 
titioner at Paris, as generous as expert, had restored him to sight. 
She muses on the story,—'twas wondrous strange !—but, “‘ malheu- 
reusement nous ne sommes pas a Paris, et /'on ne fait pas chez 
nous de paretls miracles." ‘This was said in a manner so naive, 
and in a tone so exquisitely touching, as cut at once clear and 
straight to the heart. The ensuing conversation with Henri was 
replete, on her side, with the rarest touches of pathos. He con- 
fides to her the secret of his love for the friend with whom she 
lived ;—a love, he says, till that moment unknown to all the world— 
** Excepté moi,” she interposes ; whilst her broken accents and 
looks of tender recollection intimated, that the source of her intelli- 








gence, as to what had passed in his heart, lay in her own. She 
had observed him to be silent, sad, averse to amusement, indifferent 
to pleasure—* Alors j'ai réfiéchi—je me suisrappelé ..." He de- 
clares his resolution to try what absence will do towards the conquest 
of his hopeless passion. Her heart, better informed, tells her how vain, 
in such a case, 1s such aremedy ; and in her friendly anxiety to warn, 
she unwittingly betrays to him the secret of her own superior inte.li- 
gence—* Vous éloigner! croyez-moi, mon ami—c’est un mauvais 
moyen; vous nel’oublierez pas, et vous serez plus malheureux.” And 
when, surprised at her agitation and suspecting the cause, he 
asks if there was not some one far away, whom she.... her ea- 
gerness to evade the question, and the uncontrollable emotion, 
that shewed him to have struck the right chord, were admirably 
expressed in the hasty reply, which, like almost every other, ex- 
torted a burst of applause—J/ n'est pas question de cela—c est 
de vous quil s'agit.” He succeeds however in extracting her secret. 
She describes her first meeting with her lover—his rescuing her 
from the impertinence of some young men, “ qui ne craigmrent 
pas de m‘insulter”—his voice, so soothing when he sp ke to her, 
so severe when he addressed them—the quarrel —“ des injures— 
un défi—et tout a coup un grand silence interrompu par wu. bruit 
sinistre—une espice de eliquetis qui meglacat de frayeur."—Vhe 
close of the narrative was inimitably given. Instinctively apprised 
of the danger that threatened her defender, she had thrown herself 
before him with outspread arms, when—‘* J*éprouvai une douleur 
aigué qui me fit froid, et puis ye ne sentis plus rien.” The sur- 
prise—the pain—the swoon, as they lived in memory, were painted 
to the life, in the expression which the actress threw into these few 
simple words. With an innocent and ecstatic delight she proceeds 
to expatiate on the qualities of her Jover—the animation of his 
diseourse—the vivid colours in which he drew the glories of nature, 
—“ Oui, je les ai vus! je voyais quand il était la."—But the 
brilliant countenance and voice of ecstacy subsided into a con- 
scions softness, as she told of the bouquet which Ernest every 
morning presented to her, and which, after wearing all the day, she 
returned him in the evening,—* c'étadt la notre seul entretien!"— 
for friends had grown jealous of ther intimacy. At last, when 
she came to relate his departure, blank despondency stole over 
her face, and ina tone, which despair itself might have borrowed, 
she exclaimed—* Alors je crus mourir! je sentis avec désespoir la 
nuit éternelle qui couvrait mes yeux! — I] partait—ilne me laissait 
rien—pas méme son image!" And finally, recovering herself to 
a recollection of the present, she added—* Croyez-mot, mon ami— 
le malhcur—c est labsence.” This was the coup-de-grace to your 
equanimity: he that withstood this stroke was—a stout man, 

At the same time that years have, in some things, given to Va- 
lérie the shrewdness of the woman, her peculiar lot has, in others, 
left her a child. This simplicity discovered itself in a way that 
enraptured the house. Her lady cousin happens to boast herself 
jeune et jolie— “ Jolie—dis moi, Cousine, qu’est-ce que c'est 
que détre jolie?” And then, with a look of child-like and 
bewitching innocence, she offers herself for inspection —* et 
moi, suis-je jolie?” But this stroke was perhaps out-done 
by another, when on an occasion of momentous interest, with 
an expression of eager intelligence but pure simplicity, she 
suddenly turns to Henri, and demands if it was wrong to listen ; 
— Dites-mot, Henri, est-ce mal que d écouter?" ‘The return of 
her lover, who had absented himself solely for the purpose of stu- 
dying under a celebrated oculist, in the hope of one day being 
able to restore Valérie to sight, substitutes for her former settled 
sorrow the liveliest emotions of joy.—** Parle—parle encore !"—she 
exclaims, when for a moment he interrupts himself to question 
her—‘ j'ai besoin de t’entendre.”—The dreary history of the long, 
long interval she had waited, to hear once more the welcome 
sounds, was all comprised in this brief sentence. When Henri 
returns with the tale of his woes, to claim her ever ready sympathy, 
the vain effort to subdue her joy and reduce herself to a mood 
proper for listening, was perhaps the finest stroke in the whole 
performance :—* Quel dommage! je suis si heureuse.— Dites-moi 
vite votre chagrin.” Something occurs to awaken suspicion of her 
lover's sincerity, and the dreadful sensation prompts to the overt 
act of listening above alluded to. But what she overhears ba- 
nishes suspicion, and she breaks from her concealment, exclaim- 
ing, “tant d'amour—de générosité—ah ! que j étais coupable !” 
This brought to mind that exquisite piece of acting in Miss F. H. 
Kelly's Juliet, when, after upbraiding Romeo to herself, the tide 
of her love, checked but for a moment, broke out into an ungo- 
vernable burst of affectionate remorse—* O, what a wretch was I to 
chide at him!” This is the finest thing that has been heard on the 
English stage since the time of Miss O'Neil; and description 
cannot convey a juster sense of the merits of Mademoiselle Mars, 
than the simple statement, that her acting in Valérie abounded in 
touches equaily effective and equally exquisite. 

The consummation of the piece is surely the greatest triumph 
the dramatic art ever achieved. The irruption of the light into 
her eyes, under the skilful hand of the tender operator, brings her 
on the stage, exclaiming in a voice that electrified the house,— 
“laissez-moi, laissez-moi; je vots / je vois /” And then falling on 
her knees, this Ninon of sixty suffuses herself with all the loveliness 
of sixteen, under all the agitation of a cure beyond hope, and all the 
ecstacy of a newly acquired sense— Oui, c'est 1d le jour—c’est la 
lumitre—c'est la vie! O mon Dieu—je te rends grace—je sors 
de ma prison—J EXISTE !" 

Admirable woman! such as heaven sends us once a century to 
show what human creatures can be and do. 
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Wuen Prince Chrom-chit, now the King of Siam, asked Mr. 
Craururp, the Envoy to that court, (whose work we spoke of 
last week,) if Ceylon, a country for which the Siamese have a su- 
perstitious veneration, was subject to the authority of the Governor- 
General of India, he was answered that Ceylon had a governor of 
its own, and was the only part of our Indian possessions so 
circumstanced. The Prince observed, that no doubt the King of 
England had made this distinction because Ceylon was holy 
ground! Poor Chrom-chit! how little was he aware of the small 
portion of reverence which the King of England feels for the holy 
ground of Ceylon! The lessons that books of travels give us are 
most striking: the moral here to be drawn is, that it is the un- 
conscious and most facile practice of human nature, to attribute 
one’s own feelings and habits to everybody else. Another ad- 
vantage which works of this kind offer is, that they show us our 
own prejudices and proceedings through another medium, and 
often raise a veil from the truth, of the very existence of which the 
individual concerned may be utterly ignorant. 

_ Prince Chrom-chit went on to ask what revenue the King of 
England derived from the sacred island of Ceylon: the Envoy told 
him, that so far from affording a revenue, Ceylon did not pay 
its own expenses. Now the remarks made by his Highness Chrom- 
chit, although perfectly obvious to him, is not one which occurs 
to English Ministers. ‘* Oh, ho!’ said Chit, “if that be the case, 
it can be of no use to you; and for what purpose was it conquered, 
and is it now retained?” It isa long way to go to Siam to learn 
wisdom, and yet we observe they make shrewd remarks at Bang- 
kok. “If,” said the Prah-klang, or foreign minister, “ if you are at 
peace with all the world, why do you keep up such an immense 
navy as that you now describe ?” 

Prince Chrom-chit, we were surprised to hear, has heard of 
Napoleon, and professes great admiration of his achievements. 
After much conversation on the subject, he at last offered the 
Portuguese interpreter a handsome sum of money to translate the 
history of his exploits from the French into his own language, that 
it might afterwards be done into Siamese for his Highness'’s particular 
gratification. Chrom-chit's respect for Napoleon seems to have 
been shared by the late King himself: for one night the embassy 
was knocked up by a messenger from the King, who came with a 
puppet three feet high purporting to represent an European, and 
requesting that any of the party would give the necessary directions 
for having the figure attired so as to represent the late Emperor Na- 
poleon, The next. morning, four tailors and two shoemakers made 
their appearance with cloth, velvet, gold lace, and leather, to carry 
the order into execution, 

Who would expect to find the picture of an English fox-chase 
the ornament of a part of a Siamese temple ?—and yet it is true, 
that in the cell of the prior of the temple himself, Mr. Craururp 
found copies not only of a fox-chase, but another picture descrip- 
tive of the charms of a country life; and stranger still, two por- 
traits of celebrated English beauties, and these copied by a 
Chinese. 

What notion, now, can be associated with these things, that 
they should be supposed fit decorations of a religious edifice? or 
how is it that pursuits and persons so widely estranged from all 
that a Siamese holds in respect, can become objects of curiosity 
with these and other people? It seems, however, that Chinese 
copies of some of our best prints, sold at an unusually low rate, 
are disseminated so widely that the traveller may meet with them 
not merely in Siam, but in the heart of Kamboja, Lao, or Chinese 
Tartary. Upon this fact Mr. Craururp makes a shrewd re- 
mark, in a spimt that smacks more of the Utilitarian than the man 
of taste,—‘* We may see,” says he, “from this example, that in 
the intercourse of nations it is impossible to discover beforehand 
whether or not the productions of one be suited to the taste of the 
other, until the price be rendered low enough to meet the con- 
sumers’ means of purchasing.” 

A vivid account of Eastern manners is a perpetual treat, from the 
opposition it constantly offers to our preconceived notions: ana of 
this kind always touch the very chord of laughter. The foreign mi- 
nister wished to see the Envoy, but the Envoy was lodged in a room 
on the first floor, for the house had been intended for a warehouse : 
all Siamese dwellings are on the ground floor; and nothing could 
induce the minister to enter, for it was gravely insisted on that a 
man of his consequence could not possibly subject himself to the 
indignity of having strangers walk over his head. Everybody has 
heard of the astonishment of the Chinese when they understood 
that in an English carriage presented to the Emperor, it was ex- 
pected that his Majesty could be expected to sit behind and below 
the coacliman, with the most undignified part.of the driver's person 
right in front of the Imperiai face: but this falls ‘short of the Prah- 
klang’s horror of being walked over. There was, however, no 
way of satisfying this unwieldy minister, but by procuring a lad- 
der, and letting him come in at the window! The next visit that 
the Prah-klang made was effected in a similar manner, by: scram- 
bling over the gable-end of the house into the corridor. His call 
was unexpected, and highly important: he came to complain that 
four glass lamps that had been offered to the King for sale, by 
some one in the mission, had actually been sold, —at-a-higher 
price than his Majesty would give, to somebody else ; that his 
Majesty had set his heart on the sa.d lamps, and had threatened 
half his courtiers with corporal punishment on account of his dis- 





appointment. Mr. Craururp observed, that in English practice 
the highest bidder always carried away the commodity: for which 
practice, doubtless, the Prah-klang considered us as a set of un- 
civilized brutes, totally ignorant of the first principle and duty of 
a subject—respect for the wishes of Majesty. In the evening the 
embassy was awakened by the cries of the Christian interpreter, 
who was suffering corporal punishment for not having reported the 
sale of the lamps of which the King had become so enamoured. 
All Bangkok was in a state of agitation for two days respecting 
these lamps, which were at last discovered in the possession of an 
old woman, who hastened with them to the palace, pretending that 
she had purchased them with no other intention than that of 
presenting them to his Majesty. This is the Monarch of five 
millions of people ! 

This anecdote is akin to another as beautifully inconsistent with 
our notions of dignity. A conference had been fixed for a particular 
day between the envoy and the minister for foreign affairs for the 
great and powerful kingdom of Siam. The minister, however, 
sent an apology, begging that the meeting might be deferred, be- 
cause one of his fathers-in-law had broken a favourite mirror, and 
the minister was in such distress of mind as to be utterly incapable 
of attending to public business. 

When the Governor of Macao addressed a letter to the King, 
he expressed, after the fashion of Europe, his deep regret at not 
being able to repair in person to Siam, that he might then have 
“the honour of kissing his Majesty's royal hand.” If the Go- 
vernor of Maeao had really been at Siam, he would not have been 
permitted to approach within twenty yards of his Majesty's person. 
His proposal, therefore, was considered by the Siamese as highly 
offensive, and was expunged before they would venture to explain 
the contents of the letter to the King. , During the audience which 
Mr. Craufurd had with his Majesty, his words were delivered ina 
grave, measured, oracular manner. One of the first officers of 
state repeated them to a person of inferior rank, and this person to 
an interpreter, who repeated them in the Malay language. His 
Majesty, after asking a few questions respecting the age of the King 
of England, and of the Governor-General, concluded the interview 
by informing the Envoy, that what he had to say must be commu- 
nicated to Suri-wung-kosa ; adding, however, from his own mouth, 
these final words, ‘‘ What we chiefly want from you is fire-arms.” 
A smart stroke of a wand was then heard against the wainscot ; 
curtains were moved by some unseen agency ; the throne was 
instantly concealed from view, and the King disappeared like Ju- 
piter on the stage; a flourish of wind instruments was heard— 
a wild shout set up—and all the courtiers fell flat upon their faces, 
and then commenced a series of six successive prostrations. During 
the audience, a heavy shower of rain had fallen, and his Majesty 
took the opportunity of making each person a present of a little 
umbrella: he had less regard to the feet of the embassy than 
the heads—for on no account were its members permitted to resume 
their shoes; though the court-yards and the road which they had 
to traverse had become exceedingly wet and dirty. They were in- 
formed that the first princes of the blood could not wear shoes in 
that sacred enclosure. ’ 

At Cochin China the envoy was not permitted to have an audi 
ence of the King: it was too great an honour for the agent of a 
Governor-General. When Mr. Craufurd persisted in claiming this 
privilege, the chief Mandarin said, with a smile, “Tt is natural 
enough that you should employ every expedient in your power to 
attain the honour of being presented to so great a King.” Finlay- 
son says he and hisprincipal laughed outright at the miscalculation 
of their ideas of the greatness of his Majesty the King of Cochin 
China. The Mandarin maintained, that since your objects are 
purely commercial, your business is with the minister of com- 
merce, and not with the King. There is truthin this. In reading 
the accounts of all these Eastern embassies, it strikes the reader 
forcibly that all the difficuities arise out of a regard for etiquette. 
They insist upon certain forms of expression in letters, and certain 
modes of personal reverence. Why not let them have their way ? 

-why waste time and money in contending with them? Does it 
not argue as great folly to resist these forms as to insist upon them ? 
If our object be purely commercial, send commercial agents: if 
it be political, let agents proceed formally from the King of 
England, for these Eastern Monarchs will not respect the agent of 
an agent. For the Governor-General of India to send an embassy 
to the King, said they, is just as if the Governor of Saigon were to 
do so. It is vain for the ambassador to say what a great man the 
Governor-General is—how extensive are our possessions—and 
what a wonderful people the British are—how they go sailing and 
conquering about the world. Perhaps the arguments which it has 
cost us so much to enforce in Ava may make the name of Governor- 
General more formidable, and consequently more respected in these 
quarters. 

The matter of this work of Mr. CRAUFURD’s was somewhat an- 
ticipated by Mr. Finlayson’s book, and, as to the latter part, by 
Mr. Barrow’s lively account of Cochin China: nevertheless we 
have found it highly instructive and amusing, and recommend it 
to all lovers of novelty. After Mr. CRaururp's return from 
Cochin China, he was employed in 1827 in a mission to the Bur- 
mese King, and we observe with pleasure the announcement of a 
book on that subject. It will be the third work of interest for 
which we are indebted to him. His first, on the Indian Archipelago, 
is positively crammed with mformation respecting the numerous 
and important countries that go under that name, 

On looking poor Mr, Finlayson’s. journal of this mission over 
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again, we wish to retract what we said of his unfriendly spirit 
towards the principal of the mission ; it amounted, on examination, 
to little more than a rather supercilious expression of Mr. Crau- 
FuRp’s intention to ‘‘ make a book,” and of the different manner in 
which they estimated things. 





We have just read the Recollections of an officer engaged in the 
Colombian war of independence*. It may, to many, be a sufli- 
cient recommendation of it, to say, that, after taking it up, we only 
laid it down on arriving at the end of it. These are adventures 
indeed. In this war of extermination, as the author justly calls it, 
life was valued by the contending parties as a drop of water in the 
ocean: men died like sheep under the hands of the butcher: in 
his turn, too, the butcher died: contest was simply the struggle 
that preceded slaughter : bravery ~was less common than madness, 
cowardice was mixed up with ferocity: fatalism filled one party 
with gloomy indifference ; the hopes of plunder spurred on others ; 
while many, accustomed to blood, could not exist without the sti- 
mulant of carnage. We are grateful to the author for several 
things, first—for his facts : they are almost marvellous ; they are 
vividly described, they bear the impress of truth, they throw a full 
light upon the state ot afiairs in Colombia. We are grateful next 
for his views of character: the portraits of such men as Paez, 
Bermudez, Arismendez, Urdenetta, and Bolivar, enlarge our 
ideas of human nature, and they serve to.settle the claims of dif- 
ferent individuals on the admiration of the lovers of freedom and 
national independence. The sketches, given but occasionally, of 
the climate and scenery of Colombia, are also valuable. We wish 
the writer had poured out his stores more copiously: where a 
meagreness of style or matter may be detected, it may assuredly 
be attributed to the author's inexperience in composition, which 
led him to fear being considered tedious. The writer is an enter- 
prising sailor; his own exploits are stated only in the result: he 
is well aware of his own merit, but, like all brave Englishmen, he 
thinks it correct to be reserved when his own exertions are the 
theme. He does not mention his name: here he is wrong— 
he mentions the names of his comrades freely; and he had 
scarcely a right to do so without placing himself on the same 
broad plain. The varieties of his fortune, the extremities of his 
perils, the activity of his life, the audacity of his enterprises, equal 
those of any man we ever read of; they probably are equalled by 
many who served with him in the same state of excitement. Few 
survive the bloody scenes from which he appears only to have es- 
caped with a shattered frame and a broken constitution. 

In our brief space, it would be vain to attempt to follow the ad- 
ventures of our author. The result of his narrative is slightly un- 
favourable to Bolivar, and by no means creditable to the native 
chiefs or native soldiers generally. The Admiral of the fleet, 
(Brion,) is represented in a light truly ridiculous ; and most of the 
generals as cruel, bloody, treacherous, intriguing, and often cow- 
ardly. The exceptions are indeed bright ones, in favour of fine 
subjects, who appear, however, rather in the character of valiant 
soldiers than skilful generals, 





Mr. Taytor of Norwich has reprinted the first volume of a col- 


lection of various papers on German Poetry, which had formerly | 


appeared in some of the periodical works. Mr. Taytor is a stu- 
dent. Possessing extensive knowledge of his subject, and satisfied 
with the exercise of his taste in congenial pursuits, he scarcely takes 
pains enough to please others—except, indeed, in his translations ; 
and they also are too German for the English reader, not in lan- 
guage, but in spirit, This is, perhaps, only saying that he is too 
accurate a translator. The Historie Survey of German Poetry is 
misnamed : it should rather have been termed Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notices of various German Poets and their works. It 
is written on many different scales, and has no unity of design. 
It is, however, a valuable philosophical and poetical miscel- 
lany for all lovers of German literature. We respect Mr. Tavtor 
as one of the genuine lovers. of literature for its own sake : he is 
no book-maker : his own compositions are, as it were, thrown out 
in a course of study. He has never aimed at moulding and work- 
ing up his productions to some staring model which happened to 
attract the vulgar gaze of the day. All his qualities both literary 


and personal are sterling. This first volume is to be followed by 
two others, 


A very splendid book has appeared or is about to appear, called 
Portugal Illustrated, by the Rey. W. M. Kinsey, B.D.*  Infor- 
mation respecting this country at the present moment comes sea- 
sonably enough. We are, however, far more satisfied with Mr. 
Kinsey's pictures than his prose. Portugal Illustrated, though 
a beautiful volume, and, considered as a lounging book for draw- 
ing-room readers, a tolerably amusing work, is too much of a 
compilation from obvious sources to please our tastes. It has the 
book-making air about its pages; which want what Humboldt 
calls the local tint—a charm only to be communicated to de- 
scriptions of scenes by a person who has been affected by them. 
We recommend it, however, to. those who wish for.a collection of 
engravings of Portuguese scenes most excellently tooled, and alone 
nearly worth the price of the book, and who at the same time desire 
to have compacted in one volume the principal part of what travel- 
ler's and poets have said about this country for the last dozen years. 


* Recollections of a Service of Three Years during the War of Extermination in 


the Republics of Venezuela and Colombia. By an Officer of the Colomb 
Hunt and Clarke, London, 1828. 2 vols. 8vo.” ee 


* Treuttel and Co, 1828. Royal 8yo. 
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CHARACTER OF PAEZ, THE COLOMBIAN CHIEFTAIN, 

‘Tus heroic and noble-minded man has derived all his ideas and virtues 
from nature. Nurtured in a country perfectly uncivilised, without the 
advantages of either birth or fortune, he has, by his own personal merit, 
his prowess and undaunted courage, raised himself through the incidents 
which have from time to time occurred to him during the revolutionary 
contest, to the command of by far the most effective and useful native 
force of anyin the country. He is a native of the plains of Capac, and 
descended from the horde of Llaneros, who have ever lived there in the 
most barbarous and savage manner. When the revolution was first 
agitated, he was then a young man, and a private in one of the bands of 
Lancers which are raised on the plains. In this humble situation he soon 
found means to distinguish himself. His extraordinary courage and 
strength enabled him to beat all competitors in the gymnastic exercises, 
to which the Llaneros daily accustom themselves ; and by the adroitness 
which, from continued practice, he had acquired in the use of their 
favourite weapon, the lance, he could with ease beat them into submis- 
sion when any disputes arose. These, together with the numbers he al- 
ways placed hors de combat in their numerous skirmishes, procured him 
the respect of all his companions, while his mild and unassuming dispo- 
sition ensured him their respect and friendship. He does not appear to 
have entertained any wish toaggrandise himselt at this period, nor indeed 
at any subsequent one, as his conduct has ever been marked with a most 
perfect disinterestedness and indifference, as to his own advantage, in 
every action of his life. The usual fate, however, of the chiefs of these 
bands, and the general esteem iu which he was held, soon placed him im 
command. The leader of the party he belonged to having been killed im 
an action, the whole of the troop instantly and unanimously elected him 
their chief, and in this station he enacted so many deeds of bravery, and 
with such universal success, that his band was hourly receiving volun- 
teers, and in ashort time became augmented from about 300 to above 
2000. With these he commenced operations on a larger scale, and soon 
became the most formidable foe the Spaniards ever had in Venezuela, and 
to him may certainly, with the strictest justice, be attributed in a great, 
degree the independence of that part of Colombia, while his exertions 
in the cause of New Grenada have been also great and extremely bene- 
ficial to it. He could not, at the time I served with him, either read or 
write, and, until the English arrived on the plains, he was totally unac- 
quainted with the use of knives and forks, so rude and uncivilised had 
been his previous life. As soon however as he began to mingle with the 
officers of the British legion, he copied their manners, customs, and 
dress, and invagiably acted as they did, as far as his previous habits would 
admit, on all occasions. He is about five feet nine inches in height; his. 
frame is very muscular and finely formed, and he possesses wonderful 
strength and agility. His countenance is handsome and manly ;_ his hair 
thick, black, and curling; his temperament sanguine, disposition warm,, 
generous, and kind, and his mind, though quite uncultivated, enriched 
with all the virtues which most adorn human nature. Open, frank, and 
unsuspecting, he is the best of friends, and being perfectly free from the 
baser passions, the most generous of enemies, He is particularly fond of* 
the English, calling them his brothers, and ever advocating their claims: 
to the gratitude of their country with the greatest enthusiasm. _ His in-- 
trepidity rendered him equelly beloved by them, and, excepting General, 
Marino, he was the most popular chief with them in Colombia. Fre- 
quently, when the jealousy of the native officers has led them to make: 
harsh and unmerited obfervations respecting the services of the British. 
legion, has he, by a well-timed reproof, checked them; and he was, with. 
but two or three exceptions, the only one who ever candidly acknow- 
ledged the benefit which the cause of liberty derived from their services ; 
and he alone ever proposed a public testimonial of it on the part of the 
Congress. 

“To enumerate all the anecdotes of this extraordinary man wouldmore 
than fill avolume, so numerous and romantic are the actions of his life.. 
One of them, which is truly characteristic of his bravery and resolution im 
cases of emergency, and which illustrates his military character, I will ne- 
late. Bolivar was on the plains of the Apure, with his troops in a starving: 
condition, and without the means of procuring food for his army, un-- 
less he took a circuitous march of many leagues, to which the strength: 
of the ‘men was incompetent, or found means to arrive at the point 
he wished to gain, by crossing the river Apure, on whose banks, on 
the opposite side, were plenty of cattle, grazing within sight of the: 
nearly famished troops. The latter could not be accomplished, as he had no» 
boats of any description, or timber to construct ra(ts ; but about midway’ 
across the river was a fleet of sixty fiecheras which belonged to the enemy, 
and were well armed and manned. Bolivar stood on the shore gazing 
at these in despair, and continued disconsolately parading in front of them,. 
when Paez, who had been on the look out, rode up and enquired the: 
cause of his disquietude. His Excellency observed, ‘‘I would give the 
world to have possession of the Spanish flotilla, for without it I can never 
cross the river, and the troops are unable to march.” ‘‘ ]t shall be yours 
in an hour,” replied Paez. ‘‘It is impossible,” said Bolivar. ‘‘and the 
men must all perish.” ‘‘ Leave that to me,” rejoined Paez, and galloped 
off. In afew minutes he returned, bringing up his guard of honour, con-- 
sisting of 300 lancers selected from the main body of the Llaneros, for’ 
their proved bravery and strength, and leading them to the bunk, thus: 
briefly addressed them: ‘‘ We must have these flecheras, or die. Let 
those follow Tio* who please.’ And at the same moment, spurring his. 
horse, dashed into the river and swam towards the flotilla. The guard 
followed him with their lances in their mouths, now encouraging their’ 
horses to bear up against the current by swimming by their sides and 
patting their necks, and then shouting to scare away the alligators, of 
which there were hundreds in the river, till they reached the boats, when, 
mounting their horses, they sprang from their backs on board them,,. 
headed by their leader, and, to the astonishment of those who beheld 
them from the shore, captured every one of them. To English officers: 
it may appear inconceivable that a body of cavalry, with no other arms 
than their lances, and no other mode of conveyance across a rapid river 
than their horses, should attack and take a fleet of gun-boats amidst. 
shoals of alligators ; but, strange as it may seem, it was actually accom- 
plished, and there are many officers now in England who can testify to 
the truth of it. 

«<The strength with which nature has endowed General Pacz, is surpri- 
sing... He'will at any time, for mere sport, when his troops are catching 
wild cattle by, means of the lazot, single outa bull from the herd, and 
following him on horseback seize him while at full speed, by the tail, by 
a sudden twist of which he will throw the animal over on his side. If 





* Uncle. A name by which the Lianeros frequently address Paez, particularly 
the guards of honour, who are more privileged than the others. 
+ Aslip knot or noose, which is thrown with greet preciseness over the head of 











the animal intended to be caught. This operation has been so well described by 
Other travellers, that any account of it here is unnecessary. 
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upon any excursion he meets with a tiger or wild boar, he instantly 
transfixes him with his lance. From thirty to forty men have been 
known to fall by his single arm in one engagement, and he is unques- 
tionably the first lancer in the world. He has, since he has risen into 
notice, generally had from 3,000 to 4,000 men under his command, all 
of the Lianero tribes, and these form by far the most formidable native 
force in the Republic; with their aid and by his own indefatigable assi- 
duity he was always able to hold Morillo in check. Paez hasever proved 
himself a most inveterate enemy to the tyrannical dominion of Spain, and 
a terrible avenger of his country’s injuries. For weeks and months he 
has followed the steps of Morillo, unceasingly clinging to him like his 
shadow, and upon every opportunity dashing into his camp at night with 
frequently not more than from 150 to 200 men, slaughtering all whom 
he encountered, and on every occasion cutting his way back with very 
trifling loss. At other times, when the Royalist army was passing through 
the country, he would seize a favourable moment, when they were fa- 
tigued by a harassing day’s march, to drive off all their cattle and bag- 
gage mules, leaving them without provisions. It was acknowledged by 
Morillo, that, upon one occasion, when marching from Carracas to San- 
ta fé-de Bogota, he was deprived of upwards of 3,000 men, and the 
whole of his military stores, by the unceasing attacks made upon him by 
Paez, and that he was in consequence obliged to abandon the object of 
his expedition until he was reinforeed.”—Recollections of the War of Exter.. 
mination in Venezuela and Colombia, vol. ii. pp. 173—180. 





SPECTABILIA. 


Few works have received the honours of translation with greater distinction 
than Gessner’s “ Death of Abel’? It is known in England by the transla- 
tion of Mrs. Collyer ; in France by that of Huber, which was partly executed 
by the celebrated Turgot; in It ly by that of Perini; in Spain by that of 
Le Jeune ; in Sweden by that of Eckholm ; in Denmark by that of Miss 
Biehl) ; in Hungary, by that of Kuzenski; in Russia by that of Zacharon. 
—W. Taylor's German Poetry. ‘ 

Haller, the physician, after transmitting a scientific analysis of his own 

case to Goettingen, died feeling his own pulse, 
_ The greatest delicacy in Cochin China is rotten eggs. Whena party is 
invited, the hens are immediately set to hatch: at the end of twelve days 
the ege is advanced sufficiently far with chicken as to be fit for the table of 
the first grandees 

ALLIGATORS ON THE OrtNoco.—The Indians told me that, previously to 
their going in search of prey, they always swallow astone, that, by the ad- 
ditional weight of it, they may be enabled to dive with the greater celerity, 
and drag whatever they may seize under the water with them with ease. 
They have frequently been known on this river, where they are frequently 
large and rapacious, to draw men and horses in an instant out of sight, Not 
giving implicit credit to this statement of the Indians. I determined to ascer- 
tain if it were true, and mentioned my intention to his Excellency, who as- 
sured me that the Indians were correct: and for the sake of amusement. 
consented to shoot some to convince me. The only parts where they are 
vulnerable to musket-shot. are on the dirty white part of the skin along the 
chest and ahdomen, and in a space of about three inches in breadth behind 
each ear. The former can seldom be aimed at, and we therefore tried at the 
latter, Bolivar, whose aim was certain, shot and killed several with a rifle ; 
in all of which, when opened, were found stones. varying in weight accord- 
ing to the size of the animal. The largest killed was about seventeen feet 
in length, and had within him a stone weighing about sixty or seventy 
pounds. The Indians, whose occupation obliged them to be always on the 
river, or close to its banks, said, that they have frequently observed the 
young ones in the mornings swallowing small stones at the side, under the 
shelter of the wood, before they searched for their victims, and depositing 
them at night in a place of safety. Recollections ofan Officer of the Colom- 
bian Navy ; 

Onte NTAL Repartree.—A great part of Siam consists of forest land unin- 
habited save by beasts. A Mahommedan prince of India, the King of Gol- 
conda, as he is called by the French writers, sent an ambassador to Siam. and 
in his route necessarily crossed the immense wilderness which lies between 
Mergui and Ayuthia, One of the Siamese Ministers rallied him on the small 
extent of his master’s dominions in comparison to those of the great king. 
The Indian Ambassador replied, that it was true that his master’s dominions 
were small, but they were inhabited by human beings, whereas the terri- 
tories of his Siamese Majesty were for the most part peopled with monkeys. 

Out oF THE FrRyING-PAN INTO THE FrRE —Salmon, where there are no 
dams to stop them, as in the Tweed. and most of the rivers in Scotland and 
Ireland. will change the salt for the fresh water several times in the summer 
when they taste a fresh, as the fishermen call it, that is to say. when a great 
flood and a spring tide reach a good way into the sea. And as these migra- 
tions or changes are necessary for their health, so there are some reasons 
that in a manner force them to it. For when they have been too long in the 
sea, and have lain among the rocks and sea-weed, the sea-lice get on to them. 
stick so close, and make them so uneasy, that they will rub the very skin off, 
where the lice bite them; and nothing cures them of these tormentors $0 
soon as the fresh water : and then again, when they have been about a mouth 
in the river, and lie under banks, roots, or stones, the fresh-water lice creep 
on to them, and force them to get to sea again, to be freed from them, which 
the salt water does effectually. And here I must observe, how this migration 
of these creatures answers the same end of Providence with that of wood- 
cocks, quails, &c aud several kinds of fish that go ronnd our island at their 
proper seasons, and furnish all the neighbouring inhabitants wiih delicious 
food But the sea-live are more tronblesome to the salmon, when they 
grow big-bellied, at the end uf August and beginning of September, for then 
they are heavier, and lazier, and lie more among the rocks, and get the 
more lice upon them ; and this forces them into the fresh rivers upon a double 
account, to be eased of the vermin and their natural burden too.—North 

Country Angler. 

FRrEzING MixturE—A cheap and powerful freezing mixture may be 
made by pulverizing Glauber’s salts finely, and placing it level at the bottom 
of a glass vessel. Equal parts of sal ammoniac and nitre are then to be finely 
powdered, and mixed together. and subsequently added to the Glauber’s salts 
stirring the powders well together; after which adding water sufficient to 
dissolve the salts.a degree of cold will be produced. frequently below zero of 


Fahrenheit. But Mr. Walker states, tha nitrate of ammonia. phosphate of 
soda, and diluted nitric acid, will on the instant produce a reduction of tem- 
perature amounting to 80 degrees. It is desirable to reduce the temperature 
of the substances previously, if convenient, by placing the vessels in water, 
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Eartuquakes in Sours America.—The earthquake which happened at 
Bogota, in South America, on the 16th November last, has been lately ascer- 
tained to have been much more extensive in the interior, t»wards the Cordil- 
leras, than was firstapprehended. The damage done to the city of Bogota is 
estimated at near a million of dollars. Nearly all the public buildings. and 
most of the larger private houses, which were not totally demolished, have 
been found to be so much sh «ttered, as to render them untenable. For two 
or three successive days a repetition of earthquakes extended across the 
plain of Bogota, to Popayan and Purificacion, from two to three hundred 
miles, leading to the chain of the Cordilleras at Tolima, where, it is con- 
cluded, some very extensive volcanic eruptions have taken place. 
Sacacity or A Doc, AND EFFEcTs of Cop 1In THE ANDes.—After two 
hours, | attained the height of my aerial trip. but so wearied that I could not 
resist the temptation of sitting down a few minutes. Here | remarked that 
the dozing sensation first came upon my canine compagnon de voyage, but 
either he had more self-command than his master. or it did not assail him 
soheavily. He seemed to have an instinctive dread ofits effects, for the 
instant he felt his eyelids drooping he jumped up, aud shook himself violently, 
and then sat down, placing his nose between his paws to shelter it from the 
wind. On one occasion the sagacity of this faithful animal certainly pre- 
served me. I had sunk into the deadly slumber so far as to lose all recol- 
lection, when I was startled by his loud bark, accompanied by a rough 
scratching on my breast. Alarmed at the narrow escape I had, I arose 
directly, and the affectionate creature expressed the greatest joy when I did 
so, dancing round me, and licking my hands with amazing fondness as I 
gratefully patted him. It was now at least ten hours since I had breakfasted, 
and I partook sparingly of my stock of beef, having little appetite after such 
excessive exertion; I also gave some to my four-footed friend to amuse 
himself with while I looked around me.—Recollections of an Officer of the 
Colombian Navy. 
Sir Homenrey Davy on Weatuer Wisdom. 
* A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning: 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight. 
Can you explain this omen ?—Phys. A rainbow can only occur when the 
clouds containing or depositing the rain are opposite the sun,—and in the 
evening the rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in the west ; and as 
our heavy rains in this climate are usually brought by the westerly wind, a 
rainbow in the west indicates that the bad weather is on the road, by the 
wind to us; whereas, the rainbow in the east proves that the rain in these 
clouds is passing from us.—Poiet, [have often observed, that when the 
swallows fly high, fine weather is to be expected or continued ; bat when 
they fly low, and close to the ground, rain is almost surely approaching. 
Can you account for this ?—Hal Swallows follow the flies and gnats, and 
flies and gnats usually delight in warm strata of air; and as warm air is 
lighter, and usually moister than cold air. when the warm strata of air are 
high, there“is less chance of moisture being thrown down from them by the 
mixture with cold air; but when the warm and moist air is close to the 
surface, it is almost certain that as the cold air flows down into it, a 
deposition of water will take place —Sadmonia.” 

The proportion of deaths to the population is nearly one-third less in 
England than in France. Comparing the two capitals, the average mortality 
of London is about one-fifth less than that of Paris What may appear sin- 
gular, the proportion of deaths in London, a vast and luxurious metrop lis, 
differs only by a small fraction from that of the whole of France, and is 
considerably less than the average of those Mediterranean shores which are 
especially frequented by invalids for the sake of health. In Italy the pro- 
portion of deaths is a full third greater than in England ; and even in Swit- 
zerland and Sweden, though the difference be less, it is still in favour of our 
own country. 

First View oF Manvrira—Every step was instructive, every plant be- 
tween the stones of the pavement a new discovery. The lighthearted 
children of the neighbourhood collected and accompanied the industrious 
botanist, leaping with joyous agility amongst the rocks. They brought 
flowers to him from every quarter; they gathered together in close groups, 
waited silently and attentively to learn if the flowers would excite his at- 
tention. As soon as they were deposited in the boxes, a general shout of 
joy arose, and the group bounded back, with a thousand leaps, to cull new 
flowers among the rocks. From the opposite declivity, the abodes of hos- 
pitality glittered through the close foliage of the encircling vines ; the waving 
bananas formed the roof of the porch; a foaming stream rushed among the 
banana-roots, and lost itself among the large leaves of colocasia. that adorned 
the declivity with their lively verdure. A young woman with her distaff 
in her hand sat upon a bank among the bananas; her husband stood before 
her with his guitar, to anticipate her wishes with tunes and songs. after 
the labour of the day; and the neighbours were collected to encouraze the 
song and the sport with their applause—Von Buch’s Visit to ‘fadeira, in 
Jameson's Phil. Journ, 

The Siamese show their joy at meeting with a friend, by smed/ing at him. 
The tenderest embrace is signified by a mutual smelling; much, we sup- 
pose. after the manner of the canine race. The superstition of etiquette is 
common over the East to au extent which demands a philosophical inquiry ; 
a breach of it is considered in the light of a political crime rather than a 
want of ceremony. A Siamese seldom stands or walks erect; an inferior 
never does so in the presence of a superior, The universal attitude is a 
crouch,—See Craufurd, p. 349, 


Concise Cuaracrer or THe StaMEsE.—They are servile, rapacious, 
slothful, disingenuous, pusillanimous, and extravagantly vain.— Craufurd, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Brrrvas.—On the 8th inst., at Melville House, the Countess of Leven and Mel- 
ville, of a daughter—On the llth, at York-gate, Regent’s Park, the Hon. Mrs. 
Westby, of a son—On the 18th, in John-street, Bedford-ruw, the lady of Richard 
Lambert, Esq., of a daughter—On the 22d June, at Stutgard, the lady of Charles 
Henry Hall, Esq., his Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires to the Court of Wirtemberg, of a 
son—On the 14th inst., at New Romney, the lady of Thomas Hallowes, Lieut. R.N., 
of a son—On the 23d June, at Fiume, near Trieste, Hungary, the lady of William Ed- 
mund Spencer, Esq., of a son—On the 13th, at Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel 
Mayne, of a son—On the 2d, the lady of the Right Hon. H.W. Williams Wynn, his 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary at the € ourt of Copen- 
hagen, of a daughter—At Holklam, on the 12th July, Lady Anne Coke of a son. 


MarrraGces.—On the 12th, at St. James’s Church, Captain R. F. Rowley, R.N., 
third son of Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, K.C.B., to Elizabeth Julia, youngest 
daughter of John Angerstein, Esq.—On the 15th, at St. Mary’s, by the Rev. John 
Brownlow, Charles Brownlow, Esq., M.P., of Lurgan, county Armagh, to Jane, 
daughter of the late Roderick Macneil, Esq., of Barra, Invernesshire—On the 15th, 
at Christ Church, Surrey, by the Rev. James Henry Mapleton, LL.B., Captain George 
Hammett, of Appledore, Devon, late of the India service, to Frances Sarah, eldest 
daughter of James Bult, Esq., of Great Surrey-street—On the 15th, at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square, Edw. Saurin, R.N., scn of the Right Hon. William and 
Lady Mary Saurin, and nephew of the Marquis of Thomond, to Lady Mary Ryder, 
second daughter of the Earland Countess of Harrowby—On the 17th, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the Earl Brownlow, to the Lady Emma Edgcumbe, daughter of the 
Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe—On Thursday, the 17th inst., by the Rev. Joseph Shaw, 
at Donnington Church, Herefordshire, the Rev. Wm. Borradaiie, M.A., vicar of 
Wandsworth, Surrey, to Agnes Sarah Blizard, eldest daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Shaw, M.A., rector of High Ham, Somerset. 


Deatus.—At Halbeath, near Dunfermline, John M‘Lean, collier, in the hundred” 
and. first year of his age. In his ninety-third year he travelled from his own house 
to Edinburgh, where he transacted business and returned, being a walk of thirty- 
four miles, in the course of eleven hours—At Rosseau, John O’Driscol, Esq., late 
Chief Justice at Dominica—At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 26th ult., in the hun- 
dred-and-third year of his age, Thomas Thompson, a Chelsea pensioner. He fought 
in the battle of Minden, where he was severely wounded; and served in the Ameri- 
can war in Lord Cornwallis’s regiment, the 33d. He retained his memory and all 
his faculties perfectly to the last, and related the various events of his long life with 
remarkable clearness and animation.—On the ]U0thinst., G. Hoskins, Esq., of the 
Secretary of State’s Office, Whitehall, youngest son of the late William Hoskins, 
Esq., of North Perrott, Somersetshire—At his house in Clarges-street, Piccadilly, 
Lieut.-Colonel Clements of the Guards, brother to Lord Leitrim—At his seat at 
Rankeillour, North Britain, on the Ist, General the Hon. Charles Hope, of Craig- 
hall—On the 15th, James, second son of Sir Sandford and Lady Graham, aged six 
years and tive months—On the 11th, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Kay, Esq., of Tring- 
park—On the 4th, at Drumrora, county Cavan, Anthony Tissington Tatlow, Esq.; 
and on the 8th, at Brompton, the infant son of the above gentleman—On the 1] 4th, 
at Dartmouth-terrace, Blackheath, Mrs. Burn relict of the late Major-General An- 
drew Burn, of the Royal Marines—On the 6th, at Bognor, Sussex, Lieut.-General 
John Macintyre, late of the Hon. East India Company’s Service—On the 26th, Jane, 
daughter of James Young, Esq., of Rotterdam, some time Provost of Aberdeen, in 
her fifteenth year. Whilst amusing herself with some friends among the rocks, at 
a bathing-place near Aberdeen, her foot slipped, and she was precipitated into a 
pool of water formed by the flowing tide, and the body was taken out lifefess—On 
the 16th Juiy, in Tavistock Piace, Mary Gertrude, the infant daughter of Nicholas 
Harris Nicholas, Esq.—At Rowham’s, Hants, the Hon. Mrs. Colt, widow of the late 
Oliver Coly, of Auldhame, North Britain, in the 97th year of her age—At his house 
in Wimpole-street, Thomas Divett, Esq., M.P. for Lymington—On Thursday, the 
17th inst., at his house in Saville-row, Sir Patrick Macgregor, Bart., Sergeant- 
General to the King, Vice-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
the General Commanding in Chief, and for twenty years personal Surgeon to his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of York—At Malta. on the 19th of June, in the 27th 
year of his age, Major Frederick Culling Smith, of the 80th Regiment. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES., 


Tuesday, July 15, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

R. Dart and R. Freston, Terceira, Azores, general merchants—E. Hawke and S. 
She; pard, Deptford, market-gardeners—H. and E. Perkins, Reading, corn-mer- 
chants—J. Hallowell and R. Douglass, North Shields, ship and whitesmiths—G. 
Grimshaw, A. Barlow, and M. Suart, Over-Darwen, Lancashire, bleachers; so far 
as regards M. Suart—J. and T. Adams, Great Pulteney street, Golden-square, cabi- 
net-makers—G. Moore, W. Johnston, and W. Mason, Wandsworth, calico-printers— 
L. and J. Marsden, Wigan, Lancashire, hat-manufacturers—C. Grayson and A. 
Leadiey, Liverpool, ship-builders—R. Brigham and J. P. Sowerby, Stokesley, York- 
shire, attorneys—W. and T. Emett, Staple-hill, Gloucestershire, corn-factors—R. 
Burgess, J. Mitchell, and J. Swanwick, Bellington, Cheshire, silk-throwsters—J. 
Carwardine and J. Woodward, Thornbury, Gloucestershire, soap-manufacturers— 
W.B. Rich and J. Kite, Macclesfield-wharf, New North-road, Middlesex, coal-mer- 
chants—J. G. Meyer and F. Gregofy, Basinghall-street, wool-brokers. 

INSOLVENT. 
July 14—Henry Saker Leach, Wimbledon, baker. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
Samuel Richardson Fagg, St. Andrew’s-hill, builder, from June 3 to July 29. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Adelbert Haas, Manchester, merchant. 
John Allen Prudence, Miles’s-lane, Cannon-street, wholesale grocer. 
BANERUPTS. 

George Lever, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, to surrender July 24, 25, Aug. 26, 
at the Black’s Head Inn, Nottingham: solicitors, Messrs. Hurd and Johnson, 
Temple. 

Caleb Crookenden and George Spilsbury, Bermondsey, tanners, July 18, 25, Aug. 
26, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Alliston and 
Hundleby, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

Emerson Archer, Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouseman, July 18, 29, Aug. 26, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Bowden and Walters, 
Aldermanbury. 

William Bryon, Turnham-green-terrace, dealer in hops, July 29, Aug. 5, 26, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall street: solicitor, Mr. Templer, Great Tower-street. 

William Dodge, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, linen-draper, July 22, 25, Aug. 26, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Humphrys, Church. yard-court, 
Temple. 

‘Thomas Lancaster, Leeds, ironmonger, Aug. 1, 2, 26, at the Court-house, Leeds : 
solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Middle Temple. 

James William Glass, Liverpool, commission-agent, Aug. 4, 5, 26, at White’s 
Hotel, Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Ellis, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancery-lane, 

Thomas Venning and Thomas Tucker, Truro, Cornwall, coach-makers, July 30, 
31, Aug. 26, at the Commercial Rooms, Bristol: solicitors, Messrs. Poole, Green- 
field, and Gamlen, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Thomas Manby, Algarkirk, Lincolnshire, butcher, Aug. 4, 5, 26, at the Peacock 
inn, Boston: solicitors, Messrs. Dawson and Hawkins, New Boswell-court, Carey-st. 

George Howarth, Liverpool, flag-dealer, July 25, 26, Aug. 26, at the Clarenjdon- 
buildings, Liverpool: solicitor, Mr. Chester, Staple-inn. 

John Mellanby, Stockton-upon-Tees, ship-builder, Aug. 11, 13, 26, at the Bridge 
Inn, Bishopwearmouth : solicitor, Mr. Blakiston, Symond’s-inn. 

Edward Alker, Wigan, Lancashire, iron-liquor-merchant, Aug. 7, 8, 25, at the 
Eagle and Child Inn, Wigan: solicitor, Mr. Armstrong, Staple-inn. 

John Beeston, Betton Coppy, Shropshire, drover, Aug. 7, 8, 26, at the Phenix Inn 
Drayton in Hales- solicitors, Messrs. Heming and Baxter, Gray’s-inn-place, ; 
DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 2, J. B. and J. B. Taylor, Stockport, Cheshire, iron-founders—Aug. 6, J. and 
W.W. Young, Bristol, corn-factors—Aug 7, R. Coliins, Chew-Magna, Somersetshire 
surgeon—Auy. 7, W. Anderson, Portsea, oil and colourman—Ang. oe Charman, 
Piccadilly, jeweller—Aug. 5, J. Malpas, Stoney-Stratford, Buckinghamshire, coach- 
master—Aug. 15, T. Barnard, Strand, silversmith—Aug. 5, D. Terry, Spread Eagle- 
court, Threadneedle-street, tailor—Aug. 5, W.and J. Devey, Coal Exchange, coal- 
factor,s—Aug. 5 W. and F. Devey, Albion Coal-wharf, Surrey, coal-merchants—Aug, 
26, W. Sharp and T. Askam, Leeds, iron-founders. 


CERTIFICATES to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 
Aug. 5. 

T. Browne, Little Eastcheap, ironmonger—S. Garforth, Ovendon, Yorkshire, mer, 

chant—T. Fisher, Deptford, tailor—J. Ireland, Cattistock, Dorsetshire, farmer—A- 

Welsh, Leeds, common-carrier—J. G, Calbreath, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

grocer—W. Thompson, Rawden, Yorkshire, merchant—J. Yates, Bolton-le-Moors, 

Lancashire, bookseller—C, F. Bullivant, Ripley, Derbyshire, dealer. 





Friday, July 19. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
R. Edden and R. Edmunds, Christchurch-passage, Newgate-street, tailors—J, 
Hawkins and J. Humber, Preston, cotton-manufacturers—M. Bonstield and J, Hut- 
ton, Hartley, Westmoreland, common-brewers—T. Bowe and T. Baker, Strand, 
linendrapers—J. B. and G. Garland and W. Furnell, Poole, timber-merchants—J. 
Elmer and T. Patrick, Landermore, Essex, coal-merchants—W. Saunders and J. 
Austin, Mumford-court, St. Lawrence-Jewry, silk-manufacturers—E,. Evans and T. 
Fenwick, Whitechapel-road, linendrapers—W. H. Whitteil, W. Holt, and J. Wylde, 
Rochdale, woolstaplers—P. and J. Ray, Horton-Kirby, Kent, farmers—F. P. Hewitt 
and J. Tibbits, Nottingham, twist net-manufacturers—T. and 'T. Ludlow, Birming- 

ham, butchers—B. Webster and 'T. Hussey, Pump-yard, Ratcliffe, carpenters. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
James Douglas, St. Paul’s Church-yard, silk-manufacturer, from July 22 to Aug. 1. 

Henry Bell, Leeds, victualler, from July 25 to Aug 26. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Wm. Moffett, Fort-place, Grange-road, Bermondsey, victualler, to surrender July 
25, 29, Aug. 29, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall street: solicitor, Mr. Downes, 
Furnival’s-inn. 

John Swaine, Bristol, innholder, Aug. 4, 5, 29, at the Swan inn, Bristol: solicitor, 
Mr. Jones, Crosby-square. 

Richard Townsend, Bristol, victualler, Aug 1, 2,29, at the Swaninn, Bristol: so- 
licitur, Mr. Jones, Crosby-square. 

George Brown, Monmouth, innkeeper, July 28, 29, Aug. 29, at the Beaufort Arms 
inn, Monmouth: solicitor, Mr. Ives, Monmouth. 

William Mathews, Crocked-lane, tin-plate merchant, July 22, 29, Aug. 29, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Hindman and Goddard, 
Basinghall-street. 

Joseph Cork, New Bond-street, silk. mercer, July 25, 29, Aug. 29, at the Bankrupts’ 
Cou:t, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Richardson, Ironmonger-lane. 

Edward Lawrence, Charlton-King’s, Gloucestershire, hallier, July 26, 28, Aug. 29, 
at the yt al Hotel, Cheltenham : solicitors, Messrs. Vizard and Blower, Lincoin's- 
inn-tields. 

Charles Gregory, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriar’s-road, cabinet-maker, July 25, 
Aug. 1, 29, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Hume, Black- 
iriar’s-road, 

Richard Plummer Withiell, Penzance, Cornwall, wine-merchant, July 31, Aug. 1, 
29, atthe Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street; solicitors, Messrs. Freeman, Heath- 
cote, and Osborn, Coleman-street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 25, E. Gandar, Bedford-place, Commercial-road, brazier—Aug. 8, T. Were, 
Buckiersbury, bill-broker—Aug. 12, J. Masterman, Hatton-garden, music-seller— 
Aug. 1, T. Rees, Shoreditch, linen-draper—Aug. 9, T. Jarvis, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, 
builder—Aug. 8, J, Easterby, Fenchureh-street, merchant—Nov. 4, E. Tippetts, 
Basinghall-street, factor—Aug. 8, W. Marriott, Broad-street, stock-broker—Aug. 8, 
M. Booty, Nodehill, Isle of Wight, wine-merchant—Aug. 8, H. Palmer, Kent and 
Essex-yard, High-street, Whitechapel, coach-maker—Sept. 3, J. Demaine, Preston, 
draper—Aug. 9, N. Brooks, Doverdale, Worcestershire, mercer—Aug. 19, J. Dugdall, 
Portsmouth, coach-proprietor—Aug. 27, J. Lewis, Bristol, merchant—July 25, J. 
Window, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, agent—Aug. 8, J. Grant, Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
grocer—Aug. 11, H. Bottomley, Sheepridge, Yorkshire, shawl-manufacturer—Aug. 
11, J. Burditt, Gillfits, Yorkshire, fancy-cloth-manufacturer, 


CERTIFICATES to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or 
before Aug. 8. 

G. Ross and W. Hammond, Strand, wiue-merchants—G. B. Pearse, Cateaton- 
street, auctioneer—F. Downing, jun., Hudderstield, wine-merchant—T. Hussey, 
Great Guildford-street, Surrey, hat-manufacturer—W. Pearce, Leather-lane, 
cheesemonger—J. Morgan, Sun-court, Cornhiil, Singapore, and Batavia, merchant 
—H. F. Shaw, Liverpool, plasterer—G. Bell, Bishopwearmouth, coal-titter—J. 
Stuwell, Swallow-street, victualler—H. Hunt, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
druggist—G. Coulson, Derby, slater—S. Cook, jun., Moorbaines, Leicestershire, 
cattle-salesman—C. Minshull, Bordesley, Warwickshire, builder—P. Rock, Wol- 
lastone, Staffordshire, farmer—T. Mitchell, Leicester, woolstapler, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Juty 18. 

The supply of Wheat since Monday has been very moderate, with but little of fine 
quality ; what few parcels were really so, obtained rather better prices. Barley, 
Beans, and Oats seli on full as good terms, but the tradeis far from brisk. In other 
articles no variation worth notice. 

Return price of Grain on Board Ship, as under :— 
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SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Jury 18. 

The market this morning is by no means so brisk as on Monday last, each de- 
scription of meat being dull in disposal, and in consequence lower. Beef does not 
go beyond 4s. 4d. per stone, for the bestScots, Mutton also cannot be quoted higher 
than 4s. 4d.; whilst Lamb only realises 5s. 8d. Veal is abundantly supplied, and 
choice calves sell with difficulty at 5s. 2d. per stone. We quote Pork at 5s. 6d. as the 
top figure. The dead markets participate in the decline, as will be seen by the cur- 
rency below. 





To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. to 5s. 2d. 
Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. | Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s, Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Lamb, 4s. lUd. to ds. 2d. to 5s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle this day. Beasts, 441—Sheep, !2,700—Calves, 432—Pigs, 120. 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 2,244—Sheep, 24,990—Calves, 274—Pigs, 160. 





NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef,........28. 10d. to 3s. Sd. Veal,........38. Od. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton,. ....3s. Od. to 4s, 4d. Pork,........38. Sd. to 5s. 4d. 

Lamb, 4s. 0d. to ds. Ud. 





PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Juty 17. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 87s. 6d. to 95s.—Inferior, 65s. to 50s.—Clover, 100s. to 105s. 
—Inferior, 80s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 36s. 

W HITECHAPEL.—Clover, 90s. to 115s.—Hay, 72s. to 96s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

Sr. JAmEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 80s, to 100s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s. to—s.; new 60s. to 80s.—Clover, 
100s. to 1 10s.; new, 63s. to 90s.— Wheat Straw, 36s. to 42s.—Oat, —s. Wd. to 33s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, —s. to—s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Limited supply and 
trade exceedingly dull. 









COAL MARKET, Jury 1f. 








Ships at Market. Ships sold. Price, 
" SlZ Newcastle sesica ace eee4d evcnan deceage 29s, Od: to Shs: 8dy 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION, 


LATELY PUBLISHED 
By Mr. COLBURN, New Burlington-Street. 


ELHAM, or the ADVENTURES of 
a GENTLEMAN. 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. Ils. 6d. 

2. A MARRIAGE in HIGH LIFE. Edited by the 

Authoress of “Flirtation.” 2 vols. il. 18. 
= 2 was compelled to her—but I love thee 
By Love’s own sweet constraint.” 

38. HERBERT LACY. By the Author of “Granby.” 
3 vols. 17. lls. 6d. 

4. SALATHIEL, a Story of the Past, the Present, 
and the Furure. 3 vols. ll. Ils. 6d. 

5. AT HOME. By the Author of ‘* English Fa- 
a Abroad.” 3 vols. 1é. Ils. 6d. 

‘4 . one NO. bythe Author of “ Matilda.” 2 
vol 1d. 1 
* SOUSIN WILLIAM, &c. being the Tutrp and 
Last Series of “ Sayines and DoinGs.” 3 vols. LJ. 
Ils. 6d. 

8. THE O’BRIENS and the O’FLAHERTYS. By 
LADY MORGAN. 2nd Edition, 4 vols. 36s. 

9. THE CROPPY; A Tale of the Irish 
By the Author of “ The O’Hara Tales.” 
lls. 6d. 

10. THE ROUE, a Tale. 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

ll. BELMOUR, By the HON, ANNE SEYMOUR 
DAMER. 2 vols. 18s. 

12. THE KUZZILBASH, a 

vols. dls. 6d, 


Rebellion. 
3 vols. 1l, 


Tale of KnoORASAN. 





In One Vol. 8vo., with Plates, 12s. 


OURNAL of a VOYAGE to PERU, a 
@F PASSAGE across the CORDILLERA of the 
ANDES in the Winter of 1827, performed on foot in the 
snow, and a JOURNEY across the PAMPAS. By 
LIEUT, C. BRAND, R.N. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street ; 
Who will also shortly publish, in 2 vois., 8vo., with 
numerous Plates, 

ST. PETERSRURGH at the CLOSE of 1827. A 
Journal of Travels to and from that Capital, through 
Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through Prus- 
sia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Bavaria, and France. By 
A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.S., &c. 





Just Published by 
HENRY COLBURN, New Burlington Street, 


In 2 pocket Vols. lis. 


HE CONTINENTAL TRAVEL- 
LER’S ORACLE; or MAXIMS for FOREIGN 
LOCOMOTION. By Dr. ABRAHAM ELDON. 

DR. HARWOOD onthe CURATIVE INFLUENCE 
of the SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND, more es- 

ecially that of HASTING3, with Observations on 

iseases in which a Residence on the Coast is most 
beneficial. Inj Vol. Small 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

DR. KITCHINER'S TRAVELLER’S ORACLE, or 
MAXIMS for LOCOMOTION, The Third Edition 
revised, in small 8vo. 7s. bd. 

“Mirth aud Motion prolong life.” 

The HORSE AND CARRIAGE ORACLE ; contain- 
ing Rules for Purchasing and Keeping, or Jobbing 
Horses and Carriages, in the easiest and most econo- 
mical manner, with accurate Estimates of every ex- 
pense occasioned thereby. Also an easy plau for as- 
certaining every Hackney Coach Fare. By JOHN 
JERVIS, an Old Coachman. The whole Revised by 
WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. The Third Edition, 
in 1 Vol. Small Svo. Price 7s. 6d. 





rpue LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 

a JOURNAL of LITERATURE and the FINE 

ARTS, price Sd., or Stempel Is. Published at the 

Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, eariy every Satur- 

day morning, and regularly supplied weekly, or monthly, 

by all the principal Booksellers and Newsmen in the 

United Kingdom. 

This Journal contains tarly, impartial, and consci- 
entious Reviews of all important New Books, brief 
notices of minor Publications, Original Essays on Men 
and Manners, by popular and distinguished writers; 
Tales and Anecdotes, Original Poetry, Characters of 
Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Kings, &c.; under which 
head every one of our contemporaries, remarkable for 
his genius or good fortune, will be described. Original 
Letters from China, India, Africa, North America, 
Italy, Germany, France, &c.; Retrospective Reviews, 
Accounts of Scientific Institutions, Public Exhibitions, 
English Drama, Italian Opera, New Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, Engraving, Discoveries in Science and Art, 
&c. &c. In the Critical Department of this Work, the 
Editor is assisted by several of the ablest and most 
popular Reviewers of the day, and many enterprising 
and distinguished travellers open to him the stores they 
have collected in various parts of the world. The 
Numbers of this Review already published, contain 
original communications from many remote countries, 
and an inexhaustible store of similar materials remain. 
The readers of the London Weekly Review,may, there- 
fore, rely upon receiving the earliest and most ample 
fimtelligence, not only in what relates to the Arts and 
Literature of England, but respecting the Discoveries, 
Expeditions, &c., performed or attempted abroad. 

No. 60, of Saturday, July 19, contains the following 
reviews and articles :—1. Pacho’ s Travels and Re- 
searches in Cyrenaica.—2. Planché’s Descent of the 
Danube.—3. Lyric Offerings.—4. History of the Na- 
tional Currency.—5. Letters from Cambridge.—6. Me- 
moirs 6f General Miller; (unpudblished.)—7. Memoirs 
of M. Savary, Duke of Rovigo.—8. Shaw’s History of 
the Province of Moray.—9. Narrative of a Man who 
subsisted Nine Days without Food in a Subterraneous 
Apartment during the Siege of Manheim.—10. Letters 
from the South of Italy.—11. Original maeare theese 
written in English by Voltaire, &c.—12. Letter from 
Berlin—State of the Opera, &e. —13. Columbian Pa- 
triots ; Letter of an Officer in the Peruvian Service.— 
14, Drama—Haymarket, English Opera House, and Sad- 
ler’s Wells.—15, Theatrical Chit Chat—Miscellanea, &c. 

*,* The Monthly Part for June is now ready, price 
2s. Bd. 

Published by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine 
Street, Strand; where all Adv ertisements and Com- 
munications for the Editor are received by the Pub- 
lisher, to whom oupications for country agencies are 
requested to be 





OR HOBART TOWN, (with leave - 
call at LAUNCESTON)- VAN DIEMEN 
LAND, the fine First Class Ship LADY ROWENA, 
BOURN RUSSEL, Commander. Burthen 330 Tons. 
Lying in the West India Dock. Has fine accommo- 
dations for Passengers. 

For Passage and Freight apply to Buckles, Bagster, 
and Buckle, 33, Mark Lane; or to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall-Street. 

This Vessel is chartered by the Van Diemen’s Land 
Company; and Shippers may be assured that she will 
be despatched from Gravesend on or before 31st July 
next. 





IST PUBLISHED, 
By HENRY COL. BURN, New Burlington-Street, 


In One large Volume, 8vo. 


ARRIANA: Sxetcues of the late 
REV. SAMUEL PARR, LL.D. By E. H. BAR- 
KER, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk. 

2. MEMOIRS of SAVARY, DUKE of ROVIGO, 
Minister of Police under Napoleon. Editions in French 
and Engilsh, yol. 2, containing vols. 3 and 4 of the 
Paris Edition. 

3. BABYLON the GREAT, or MEN and Tu1N6s in 
the Brartisu CaprraL. 2nd Edition, with Additions, 
2 vols. 1&s. 

4. THE 
10s. 6d. 

5. THE BRIDE, a Drama. By JOANNA BAILLIE, 
Author of ** ee on the Passions.” S8vo. 4s. 6d, 


LIVING andthe DEAD. Second Edition, 


This day is Published, in one V “i 8vo. Price 18s. 


; R. EBERS'S SEVEN YEARS of the 

1 KING'S THEATRE. 
This Work is Embellished with Portraits of the fol- 

lowing eminent Performers :—Mesdames Pasta, Cam. 

porese, De Begnis, Caradori Allan; Madlles. Bram- 

billa and Sontag. 

Printedfor W. H. AINSWORTH, 27, Old Bond Street. 





This Day is Published, handsomely printed in imperial 
8vo. embellished with a Map and numerous Engra- 
vings, (Dedicated to Lord Auckland,) price 30s. bds. 


ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED. By 
the Rey. W. M. KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 

Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho- 
square. 

Just Published 
THOMAS AND GEORGE UNDERWOOD, 
32, FLEET STREET. 

Dr. PARIS on DIET.—Third Edition, enlarged. 
This day was published, in Svo., price 10s. 6d. 
TREATISE on DIET; with a view to 
establish, on Practical Grounds, a System of Rules 

for the Preveution and Cure of the Diseases incident to 

a Disordered State of the Digestive Functions.. By J. 

A.PARIS, M.D., F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of 

Physiciar is. 

4 RATIONAL EXPOSITION of the PHYSICAL 
SIGNS of the Diseases of the LUNGS and PLEURA; 
illustrating their Pathology, and facilitating their Dia- 
gnosis. By CHARLES J.B. WILLIAMS, M.D. In 
One Volume, Svo., 7s. 

Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmacopeia. 

A SUPPLEMENT tothe PHARMACOPGIA; being 

a TREATISE on PHARMACOLOGY in general; in- 

cleding the Drugs and Compounds which are used by 

Practitioners of Medicine, also those which are sold by 

Chemists, Druggists, and Herbalists, for other purpose; 

with a Collection of the most useful Medical Formule ; 

an Explanation of the Contractions used by Physicians 
and Druggists; and a very copious Index, English and 

Latin, of the Names by which the Articles have been 

known at different periods. By SAMUEL FREDE- 

RICK GRAY. Fourth Edition, improved and greatly 

enlarged, including the New French Remedies, 8vo. 

l4s. The present ldition contains a large collection of 
the most approved Horse and Cattle Medicines, and 

Perfumery. 


By the same Author. 

ELEMENTS of PHARMACY, and of. the CHEMI- 
CAL HISTORY of the MATERIA MEDICA. In 8yo. 
10s. 6d, 

Brande’s Pharmacy. 

A MANUAL of PHARMACY. By WILLIAM 
THOMAS BRANDE, Esq., Professor of Chemistry 
and Materia Medica to the Society of Apothecaries of 
the City of London, §vo., price I4s. 

French Remedies, New Edition, 1828, 

A FORMULARY for the Preparation and Employ- 
ment of several NEW REMEDIES, namely, Resin of 
Nux Vomica, Morphine, Hydrocyanic Acid, Prepara- 
tions of Cinchona, Iodine, Chiorurets of Lime and Soda, 
Salts of Gold and Platina, Phosphorus, &c. &c. 

Translated from the Sixth Edition of the Formulaire 
of M. Majendie, with an Appendix, containing the ex- 
perience of British Practitioners with xd of the new 
Remedies. By JOSEPH HOULTON, F.L.S.,, price 6s. 

Dr. Thomson's Conspeotus: 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACO- 
PQSIAS, including the new French and American Re- 
medies, withan Appendix on Poisons, a Selection of 
Extemporaneous Prescriptions, and an Analysis of 
Mineral Waters, &c. &c. Seventh Edition, Corrected 
and greatly Improved, 18mo., price 5s. 6d. 

Daniel on Meteorology. 

METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS and OBSERVA- 
TIONS, embracing, among others, the following im- 
portant subjects.—On the Constitution of the Atmos- 
phere—On the Climate of London—On the ‘Trade 
Winds, considered with regard to Mr. Daniell’s Theory 
of the Constitution of the Atmosphere, by Capt. Bast 
Haut, RN. F.R.S. 

On Evaporation, as connected with Atmospheric 
Phenomena—On ‘Climate, considered with regard to 


MONUMENT ,TO LORD BYRON, 
Albemarle-Street, July 9, 1828. 
A ‘T a MEETING of the SUB-COM- 

MITTEE for superintending the Subscription 
for raising a MONUMENTAL STATUE to LORD 
BYRON, the following Contributions were announced. 

Subscriptions already received ; 


Earl of Clare eee ec eececcece 
Sir 5. Graham, Bart. ...... coee 5D 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. coccccese 20 
Marquis of Lansdowne we cecces cece ce 
The Hon. D. Kinnaird 

I. D’Israeli, Esq. 
Hon. F. Byng .. 
Marquis of Tavistock, M. P.. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leake ee 

Lord Holland . 

J. Phillips, Esq. *" R. x 

The Right Hon. Stratford Canning,» M.P. 5 
C. Baring Wall, Esq. .... 20 
Duke of Devonshire . oe 

Charles Kemble, Esq. . THTTTET ATE Teta T 
Thomas Moore, Esq. eee 

Ws Bv Rese) BOW. 66 vc cccsccccees 

J.C, Hobhouse, Esq. 

John Murray, Esq. 

Lord Sidney Osborne .......+.04 

The Rev. G. Attwich . 

Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh coe 
David Baillie, Esq. Prt 
M. A. Shee, Esq., R.A. 

J. G. Lockhart, Esq. sales ceeece 

H. H. Joy, Esq. ee seeecee 
Sir F. Burdett, Bart., M. Pp. eee é 
W.J. Bankes, Esq. © 0 ce secveccece 
Thomas Davison, E sq. soaces 
Lieutenant-C olonel W ildman ects once 
James Smith, Esq. . eee ceeee 
The Hon. George Agar E Ellis’ coves ee 
Lord Dacre .... ° cee 
Edward Finden, E ea. 

Stephen Dickson, Esq. 

Rev. W.L. Bowles 

Countess of Jersey . . 

Samuel Rogers, Fete. 

Earl of Dudley . 

Lord Alvanley — ...-5 sseee 

Right Hon. R. Peel, M. P. 

W. Yates Peel, Esq « M.P. 

Hon. L. Stanhope .. P 


ee eeee 


Se eee ewes ee eene wae 


_ 


EOomossooosse cvrececoeosococe|c|e|scoscooouscscoocescecescescoecoeoeosoeosossosoossososesscecoe 


Earl Cowper .... ‘ I 

Viscount Normanby, M. Pe. eeeeteyacs eke 

A. Baring, Esq., M.P. a 

Francis Jeffray, Esq. 2.2.2 cece eeees 

Paul Methuen, Esq........ 

Thomas Denman, Esq. 

Michael Bruce, Esq. 

Robert Adair, Fsq. 0 ogee tees ace 

Edward Filice, Esq........sesees 
Smith, Esq. oe ong 

Lieutenant- Colonel D’Aguelar cocccces 

Edward W. Foster, Esq. te ove 

Thos. E. Foster, Esq. .... 2 cscescrece 

Thomas Hope, Esq. . . 

Messrs. Galignani, (Paris) . eee 

Lady Caroline Powlett ...... +. ese ee ee 

Lady Lyndhurst ....00 cccscsececece 

Marquis of Sligo ... 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

Earl Jersey .... 

Chandos Leigh, Exq. cee cecsee ce 

‘Subscriptions will be received at the following 
Banking Houses, both in Great Britaln and on the 
Continent. 

Messrs. Ransom and Co., Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and 
Co., Messrs. Coutts and Co., and Messrs. Drummond 
and Co., London; Messrs. Ball and Plunket, and 
Messrs. Latouche, Dublin; Sir W. Forbes, and Co., 
Edinburgh ; Messrs. Lafitte, Paris; Messrs. Hentsch 
and Co., Geneva; Messrs. Barry and Co., Genoa; 
Messrs. Donat, Orsey, and Co., Florence; Messrs. 
Torlonia, Rome; Messrs. Falconet, Naples; Messrs. 
Gogel, Frankfort. 

The Sub-Committee consists of the following Mem- 
bers, to whom Communications may be addressed, di- 
rected to No. 50, Albemarle-street ; W.J. Bankes, Esq.; 
Earl of Clare; Hon. G. Agar Ellis, M.P.; J.C. Hob- 
house, Esq., M.P.; Lord Holland; Hon. D. Kinnaird; 
Samuel Rogers, Esq.; John Murray, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary. 


JORDAN’S FILTERING-MACHINE. 


L\DWARD JORDAN, of Norwich, the 
Inventor of a FILTERING-MACHINE, which 
has been exhibited before most of the Public Boards, 
Scientific Bodies, and Eminent Persons in London,and 
acknowledged by them to be the most rapid and effec- 
tual Purifier of water ever yet produced, is now, 
through long detention in town, and the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes of obtaining some public remu- 
neration for a discovery so generally useful, reduced to 
great pecuniary distress, and is totally unable to incur 
the expense of taking out a Patent. 

It has, in consequence, been proposed by some in- 
dividuals, who think highly of Mr. Jordan’s Invention, 
to raise such a sum, by Subscription, a8 may relieve 
his immediate wants, and enable him to secure the 
necessary Patents. 

The FILTERING-MACHINE, for general house- 
hold use, will cost TWO GUINEAS, and any amount, 
now. generously contributed by anticipation, will be 
faithfully repaid, in Machines, by Jordan, as soon as 
they can be brought before the Public under the sanc- 
tion of a Patent. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Hatchard 
and Son, 187, Piccadilly; Messrs. J. and W. Mortlock, 
250, Oxford-street; Messrs. Joseph Hume and Son; 
108, Long-Acre; and Mr. J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 

The following Gentlemen have constituted them- 
selves a Committee for the purpose of directing the 
disposal of the Sums that may be kindly advanced :— 

JOHN KNOWLES, Esq., Navy-Board. 
J. A. PARIS, M.D., Dover-street, Piccadilly. 
ROBERT | scoT T, "Esq., Great Winchester-street. 


~ 











Horticulture—On the Oscillations of the Ba et 

On the Gradual Deterioration of Barometers and the 
Means of Prevention—On the Horary Oscillations of 
the Barometer, &c. &c. With Plates. of Instruments, 
Diagrams, and Linear Tables. Second Edition, im- 
proved and enlarged, Syo, 16s, By FREDERICK 
DANIELL, F.R.S,. ° 





London: Printed by Josera CLAyTONn, at the Office of 
Mr, CLowss, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. Westy, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Netamen 
in Town and Country. 





